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A Study of High School 
Guidance Services in 
a Six-State Area 


INTRODUCTION 


The guidance movement, which originated with the 
establishment of the Vocation Bureau in Boston, in 1908, has 
in the intervening period become one of the important 
educational services. Down through the years it has under- 
gone changes in a number of aspects, and it is now consider- 
ably broader in concept than it was initially. It is no longer 
primarily concerned with vocational problems, but embraces 
educational, social, civic, and health problems as well. 


Because of its obvious worth, guidance soon won accept- 
ance among enlightened educators. The movement spread to 
public school systems, colleges, and universities, and its 
growth during the past 20 or 30 years has been truly remark- 
able. This is not meant to imply, however, that guidance is 
universally accepted even today. There are still some educa- 
tional institutions which make no pretense of having any 
systematically organized programs, though few of them are 
totally lacking in some of the isolated and informal activities 
which might be construed as guidance. 


The present popularity of guidance is attested to by the 
fact that most of the larger institutions of higher learning— 
and many of the smaller ones—are actively engaged in the 
professional preparation of guidance personnel. In addition, 
publishers of educational materials are placing on the market 
a veritable avalanche of guidance literature. More and more 
schools and colleges are adopting a program of guidance— 
or student personnel services—in order more adequately to 
meet the needs of their students. At the present writing at 
least 25 of the 48 states have established certification require- 
ments for guidance personnel at the public school level. The 
rest of the states will undoubtedly adopt similar practices in 
the immediate future. 
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Beginning with the 1920's, and paralleling the guidance 
movement from that time forward, there developed in this 
country the concept of universal secondary education. Its 
purpose is more commonly stated as being designed to serve 
all of the children of all of the people. As in the case of 
guidance, this goal has not yet been attained, nor have even 
a majority of the secondary schools of the nation undergone 
the revisions and expansions essential to its total attainment. 
Nevertheless, the growth in secondary school enrollment has 
been phenomenal during the past three decades. As a result 
a wide variation in intellectual capacity, heredity, environ- 
ment, social status, mores and folkways, and economic levels 
is now represented in the secondary schools over the country. 
Obviously, this situation brings in its wake a myriad of needs, 
desires, ambitions, and points of view. 


The change to an almost wholly heterogeneous school 
population undoubtedly provided the impetus for the rapid 
growth of guidance. In an attempt to find solutions for the 
problems attendant upon the heavy increase in enrollment, 
guidance workers set themselves the task of devising new 
techniques, developing and perfecting tools, expanding ser- 
vices, and initiating new programs. There was little time to 
devote to an evaluation of accomplishments, to a determina- 
tion of how effectively guidance services were functioning in 
the lives of those individuals for whom they were intended, 
or even to a study of how widely such services were available. 
As might reasonably be expected in such a situation, energies 
and interests during that first period of booming enrollments 
in the public school systems were concentrated on the tasks 
at hand. 


In its present stage of development, however, the most 
pressing need in the guidance area is for a program of evalu- 
ation. Guidance personnel in all areas and at all levels might 
well give serious consideration to the manner in which their 
programs are functioning. Attention has been directed to 
this need for some few years past by guidance authorities 
who are interested in the continued growth of student per- 
sonnel programs. These individuals point out that in order 
to insure sound progress it is essential to examine critically 
all aspects of present practices and services in the light of 
established criteria. 


HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Related Literature 


In an article which appeared in Occupations, in 1950, 
Mahoney' made a number of significant observations growing 
out of the experience of the Bureau of Youth Services, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, in evaluating the 
total educational services of the secondary schools of the state. 
Nearly all of the secondary schools of Connecticut have par- 
ticipated in the evaluation process during the past 10 years 
and many of them have undergone two or three subsequent 
appraisals during that time. In addition to the other services 
available in the Connecticut secondary schools, their guidance 
programs have been subjected to critical scrutiny. Out of the 
experiences resulting from this procedure there has been built 
up a rather substantial body of evidence relative to the values 
as well as the dangers which are inherent in such an under- 
taking. 

One of the chief values, according to Mahoney, is the 
opportunity which is afforded to determine what really is 
happening in the school. Closely allied to this, of course, is 
the further opportunity of recommending specific changes 
which will lead to tangible improvements in the services.” 

The Connecticut study involved the utilization of the 
Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, Form G. In this connection a word of 
caution may be inserted. These and similar criteria are 
quantitative rather than qualitative, and for that reason it is 
essential to avoid unwarranted assumptions about the effec- 
tiveness of existing services and the adjustment which 
students make as a result of the availability of such services. 
To produce data which are more readily acceptable, it was 
recommended that some qualitative measures be utilized in 
conjunction with those which are almost exclusively quanti- 
tative in nature.* 

Zeran and Jones‘ reported the results of an evaluation 
study based on criteria developed by a subcommittee of the 
Commission on Research and Service of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. These criteria 


1 Mahoney, Harold J., “10 Years of Evaluating Guidance Services,” Occupa- 
tions 29:147-149, December, 1950. 

2 Ibid., p. 194. 

8 Tbid., p. 195. 

*Zeran, F. R., and Jones, Galen, “National Picture of Guidance and Pupil 


Personnel Services,” National Association of Secondary School Principals Bul- 
letin, Vol, 32, October, 1948. 
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include 15 characteristics ranging from “The Role of Guid- 
ance Services” through “Placement and Follow-Up.” Each 
criterion is on a five-point scale beginning at one extreme with 
“jnadequate” and proceeding through various gradations to 
“extended or potential optimum” at the other extreme. The 
criteria are self-study in nature, and each school is encouraged 
to undertake appraisal with a view to improving its services. 


Data received from 2,177 high schools participating in 
the study revealed that 39.5 per cent were moving toward, or 
had reached, the extended or optimum practice as measured 
by the criteria, and three out of four schools had attained the 
essential or minmum practice when all 15 of the character- 
istics were considered together. 


Least adequate of the guidance practices evaluated was 
the one having to do with staff study and development of local 
principles and participation. Less than one half of the high 
schools reported essential or minimum activity on the part of 
the instructional staff in organizing and administering the 
programs. It would appear that there is still an unfortunate 
tendency to regard the guidance program as largely the 
responsibility of the specialists. 


This was tempered, at least in part, by the fact that 
36.8 per cent of the schools reporting indicated they intended 
to develop to the utmost degree the characteristic in which 
each is encouraged to use the complete minimal information 
available about each pupil. 

At least 50 per cent of the schools rated themselves as 
having attained the essential practice or above on each of the 
15 characteristics. There was a noticeable tendency for the 
activities and practices to increase in efficiency with an 
accompanying increase in the size of the schools. 


Wrenn and Dugan® conducted a survey of guidance prac- 
tices in the nonmetropolitan high schools of Minnesota in 1947 
and subsequently made some recommendations based upon 
their findings. Sixty-six per cent of the 485 high schools 
outside the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth re- 
sponded to a six-page printed form in which they set forth a 
descriptive analysis of the specific practices which they fol- 
lowed. 


5 Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E., Guidance Procedures in High 
School, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1950, p.viii. 
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The investigators recognized that certain biases existed 
in their sample, but they were of the opinion that a useful 
body of information was secured from the data obtained. In 
this study the results were not heavily weighted with data 
from large metropolitan high schools or from those with 
organized programs, as has been the case with the samples 
in some similar studies.*® 

The findings of the Minnesota study are of particular 
interest from the standpoint of current guidance practices. 
Slightly more than two thirds of the schools reported the 
utilization of assemblies and pre-entrance interviews as the 
most common means of orienting pupils to the new school 
environment. 

Two thirds of the schools indicated that test results 
formed the basis of their counseling, yet closer examination 
revealed that the utilization of test results lagged noticeably 
behind the administration of such tests. A reading test was 
administered in about one third of the schools, but in six out 
of seven of those schools no attempt was made to interpret 
the results to pupils in counseling interviews. 

Seven out of 10 schools reported their teachers were 
responsible for educational advising, though only one out of 
eight made provision for releasing the teachers from a portion 
of their classroom duties in order to perform that function. 
Further evidence, not inherently a part of this particular 
study, revealed that in a majority of cases those persons 
responsible for counseling activities were conscientious and 
hard-working, but were not adequately prepared in certain 
vital areas. 

The placement and follow-up services represented one 
of the weakest areas. Although approximately one third of 
the schools provided a job placement service for graduates, 
and another third assisted their pupils in securing part-time 
jobs, such assistance was to be found among the larger schools 
about three times as often as among the smaller schools. In 
this connection, too, the follow-up practices were character- 
ized by what should have been an outmoded philosophy. 
Graduates who secured jobs after leaving high school and 
those who entered college were followed up much more fre- 
quently than were those pupils who withdrew from school 


Ibid., pp. viii-ix. 
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prior to graduation. These latter were forgotten. Of the other 
two groups it was found that the follow-up among the college 
group was twice that of the follow-up among those who 
secured jobs after graduation. 

Finally, and this fact is certainly significant, 235 schools 
made provisions in their budgets for the guidance services. 
Only a third of this number, however, indicated an amount 
in excess of $50. 

Wimmer’ studied the nature of guidance in the schools 
in one of the largest surveys of its kind ever made. A ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to elementary and secondary schools, 
junior colleges, universities, counseling centers, libraries, and 
nonschool organizations. Over 700 replies were received; 
they came from every state in the union, from Canada, and 
Hawaii. Out of this number 447 replies were received from 
secondary schools, nearly half of which were located in the 
East, and the next largest representation was from the Middle 
West. 

A list of guidance services and topics was included in 
the questionnaire, and the participating institutions were 
requested to check those which they made available. All of 
the 447 secondary schools indicated that they treated all the 
topics and services at least to some extent. Because of the 
nature of the instrument which was used, however, it was not 
clear from the replies the extent to which each topic or service 
was covered. 

Ranking highest on the list were such topics as getting 
along with people, information about the schools, information 
about courses, choosing a career, and information about 
occupations. The topics or services which ranked lowest were 
family relationships; counseling on study methods and fail- 
ures; testing for interests, aptitudes, and skills; part-time 
work; and placement. 

In the matter of the techniques used for a guidance 
activity it was found that the counselor, the homeroom, and 
the assembly ranked highest. Seventy-nine per cent of the 
schools used counselors, 65 per cent homerooms, and 61 per 
cent assemblies to treat the topics and services. Orientation 
classes were found in 30 per cent of the schools, and 29 per 
cent had occupations or career classes. The smaller schools— 


™Wimmer, Nancy, “Guidance in the Secondary Schools,” The School Review 
56: 343-349, June, 1949. 
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especially those with enrollments of less than 200 pupils— 
used advisers and democracy, civics, and social studies teach- 
ers more frequently than counselors or homeroom teachers. 

Where the counselor plan was used it was discovered 
that the person who functioned in that capacity was respon- 
sible for more guidance services and topics than any other 
individual in the school. In many instances, however, certain 
areas, such as family relationships, hobbies and leisure activ- 
ities, boy-and-girl relationships, and etiquette were not cov- 
ered by the counselor. Oftentimes they were not treated by 
anyone in the school. 

Himes and Manley® studied the nature and extent of 
guidance services in the negro secondary schools of the south- 
eastern states during the winter of 1946-1947. They sent 
questionnaires to 267 secondary schools in 11 states in the 
southeastern region of the United States. In North Carolina 
107 schools were sent questionnaires. In the remaining 
10 states questionnaires were sent to each of eight rural 
schools and eight urban schools. Eighty-six, or 32.2 per 
cent, of the schools selected for the study replied. Thirty- 
seven of the schools in North Carolina, 34.5 per cent, re- 
sponded. Forty-nine out of the 160 out-of-state schools, or 
29.1 per cent, returned completed questionnaires. None of 
the Georgia schools replied. Thirteen out of the 37 North 
Carolina schools, 35.2 per cent, had faculties numbering from 
six to nine teachers; and nine, or 24.3 per cent, had 10 to 14 
teachers. Of the remainder, six, or 16.2 per cent, had fewer 
than six teachers; and nine, or 24.3 per cent, had over 14 
teachers. 

Of the 86 schools participating in the study there were 
16, or 18.7 per cent, that had no guidance program; 10 of these 
were urban and six were rural. The remaining 70 schools 
reported some kind of a guidance program, but 16 of them 
did not consider it to be formally and officially organized. 

Forty-eight, or 55.8 per cent, of the total number of 
schools employed either the homeroom or informal conseling as 
the major guidance technique. A total of 1,226 teachers were 
employed in the 86 schools, but 882, or 67 per cent, had no 
guidance training of any kind. Forty of these schools, 46.4 per 


8 Himes, Joseph S., and Manley, Albert E., “Guidance in Negro Secondary 
Schools in the Southeastern Region,” The Journal of Negro Education 17: 
106-113, Spring, 1948. 
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cent, had from 6 to 14 faculty members. In these the un- 
trained outnumbered the trained by two to one. Twenty- 
seven schools, 32.2 per cent, had from 15 to 29 teachers; in 
these schools the untrained outnumbered the trained by three 
to one. Thus almost two thirds of the teachers had no guid- 
ance training, yet two thirds of the schools operated guidance 
programs in which all of the teachers had to participate. 

The general conclusions of the study were that the root 
of the problem lay in school board indifference and inadequate 
funds. Because of this, there was a lack of realistic orienta- 
tion and students seeking answers to problems became lost 
in a maze of unrealistic ambitions, confused values, and lim- 
ited opportunities. 


Purposes of the Study 


The present study has both short-term and long-range 
objectives. In the first major division of the study the 
immediate purpose was threefold in nature and was designed 
to reveal present guidance practices in administrative func- 
tion and structure, the nature and scope of the guidance 
services available in the institution studied, and the utiliza- 
tion of their existing facilities. Investigation in the first 
area provided an insight both directly and by implication into 
the philosophies of school personnel relative to the importance 
which they attached to guidance in its various aspects. In 
the second area an examination of the services clearly indi- 
cated that they readily fell into five major categories: (1) 
orientation, (2) testing, (3) occupational information, (4) 
counseling, and (5) placement and follow-up. The third phase 
of the investigation permitted a survey of the facilities avail- 
able in the schools participating in the study and indicated 
the manner in which existing facilities were utilized. 

The second major division of the study had for its pur- 
pose an inquiry into the professional preparation of tho-:e 
persons who were actively concerned with one or more of the 
aspects of the guidance program in the schools in the six-state 
area. It was the opinion of the investigators that this vital 
information could not logically be omitted from the study, 
even though it admittedly added to its length. 

The long-range purpose of the study was to utilize the 
results of the present quantitative investigation in the devel- 
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opment of a refined instrument for a qualitative analysis of 
guidance programs in public secondary schools. 


Methods and Procedures 


The inquiry forms. The data for this study were col- 
lected by means of two inquiry forms. One of these was 
directed to the person in each high school included in the 
study who was primarily responsible for the functioning of 
the guidance program. The other form was directed to all 
high school staff members in the schools studied who were 
devoting all or part of the day exclusively to guidance activ- 
ities. Both of these inquiry forms were set up as check lists, 
which were self-coding, for the purpose of transferring infor- 
mation to Hollerith punch cards. 

The investigators used the following procedures in devel- 
oping each of the forms: 


1. Thought was given to a number of items of the 
personal type which would supply adequate information to 
serve as possible study controls. In fact, most of the informa- 
tion sought in the second form was of this nature. 

2. Thought was given to drawing up a list of questions 
which would supply information about the guidance programs 
as they exist in the high schools sampled. The type of infor- 
mation sought was that which would throw some light on 
how effectively these guidance programs were operating, to 
what extent certain accepted guidance functions were in 
operation, and in general to what extent the existing program 
was effective. 

3. This list of items was then submitted to various 
persons trained or being trained in the field of counseling 
and administration of guidance programs, in order to gain 
suggestions for addition and clarification. Another objective 
of this procedure was to determine the extent to which the 
questions were clearly and comprehensively stated. 

4. Further clarification, modification, and delimitation 
of items was then attempted in order to bring the inquiry 
forms to usable length. 


5. The inquiry forms were printed by offset process. 


Collection of data. In order to carry out the objective 
of obtaining a representative sampling of high schools in a 
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six-state area made up of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, a random sample of approximately 
20 per cent of the existing high schools in this area was 
drawn. The following letter was sent to the principals of 
those high schools drawn. 


April 4, 1952 
TO THE PRINCIPALS OF ALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
SELECTED FOR STUDY OF GUIDANCE SERVICES: 


The Research Division of the Indiana University School of Educa- 
tion is attempting to study the nature and scope of high school guidance 
services in a six-state area which includes Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. To make this study, a random sample 
of approximately 20 per cent of the high schools was drawn. Your 
high school was among those selected. We sincerely hope you will give 
favorable consideration to providing us with data, since a random 
sample must be intact if it is to be truly representative of the area 
from which it has been drawn. 


Data will be gathered by means of a check list to be filled out by 
the person primarily responsible for the functioning of the guidance 
program. In addition, each faculty member who devotes all or part of 
the day exclusively to guidance activities will be asked to complete a 
shorter check list. This does not include classroom teachers who are 
only incidentally engaged in guidance activities. 

It is not the purpose of this study to reveal weaknesses within any 
particular school; therefore, the identity of each school and each person 
participating will be scrupulously protected. 


This study will be published as a bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, and a copy will be sent to each participating school. The results 
should provide all high schools with interesting information for com- 
parative purposes. 


Please mail the enclosed information card, and the check lists will 
be forwarded to you immediately. We thank you for your help in this 
matter. 


Very truly yours, ° 


H. Ropert KINKER 
Associate Professor of Education 


H. Fox 
Professor of Education, and 
Assistant Director of Research 


Upon receipt of communications from the various high 
schools which had been invited to participate, the number of 
inquiry forms needed to satisfy the staff needs of each high 
school was mailed to each school. As these returns came in, 
they were processed and coded, and the data were punched 
on Hollerith cards. 

The invitational letter was sent on April 4, 1952. No 
deadline was established for the return of completed forms, 
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but the acceptance of returns was arbitrarily terminated on 
July 1, 1952. 


When all the data had been punched, they were tabulated 
by means of an IBM electric counter-sorter. For the present 
study, the control used for the school form was the size of 
high school. In selecting this particular control, the data 
from nine high schools had to be temporarily laid aside, be- 
cause of the fact that these particular schools had neglected 
to furnish information in regard to size of school. 

Many other controls could be used in a complete and 
systematic study of these data. It is hoped that such data 
may form the basis for subsequent reports. 

The actual number of schools reported in the present 
study is 253. 


Description of the Sample 


Table 1 shows the number of schools in each state 
requested to participate, the percentage that agreed to par- 
ticipate, the percentage that refused to participate, and finally 
the percentage that did supply data. It can be seen from 
this table that 795 schools were asked to participate. Of 
these 795 schools, 40 per cent, agreed to participate and 6 per 
cent refused to participate. Another loss in participation 
resulted from the fact that, although 40 per cent agreed to 
supply data, only 33 per cent‘actually supplied them. Thus, 
the final sample represents between 6 and 7 per cent of the 
total public high schools in the surveyed area. 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATING HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
EACH STATE IN THE STUDY 


Percentage of schools 
Number 
STATE requested to 
participate Agreed to Refused to | Supplied 
es ea _barticipate | participate | data 
Wisconsin ........ 90 50 7 40 
Michigan 110 44 4 38 
Illinois .... eee 140 43 9 32 
200 37 8 30 
100 16 5 8 
Total aren ....... 795 40 6 33 
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According to this table, the highest per cent of partici- 
pation came from Indiana and Wisconsin, with Michigan a 
close third. [Illinois and Ohio dropped several percentage 
points below these other three states. The poorest percentage 
of participation came from the state of Kentucky, where only 
8 of the 100 high schools asked to participate actually supplied 
data. These investigators pondered whether to eliminate 
Kentucky from consideration in the present report, but finally 
decided to keep this state in the sample, since the data would 
not be likely to exert too much influence on the total. It must 
be remembered, however, that the study is more representa- 
tive of the five-state area than of the six-state area. 


These investigators are well aware of the possible biases 
which are inherent when data such as these are collected on 
an invitational basis. One could probably establish the logic 
for presuming that the data present a more favorable situa- 
tion in regard to guidance services than actually exists in 
the area as a whole. This conclusion would be based upon the 
assumption that only the better schools in many instances 
voluntarily supply data for such a study as this. It is indeed 
difficult to evaluate the extent of bias, and it can only be 
hoped that it is not too great. 


Table 2 shows the percentage of high schools distributed 
according to type of school. Only 14 per cent of these schools 
were strictly city high schools, but 29 per cent were city 
schools where pupils were transferred from rural areas. About 
21 per cent of the schools were rural schools only, and about 
34 per cent were consolidated small town and rural schools. 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO TYPE OF SCHOOL 


Type of school Enrollment classification 


I II | WE} IV| V | Total 


City high school only............. 0 1 7 9 | 40|] 14 
City high school including trans- 

ferred pupils from rural areas. . 9 | 45 | 29 
Rural high school only.......... 60 | 29 | 13 9 


Consolidated city (or town) and 
rural high school........ 
No answer .... 
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These percentages conform fairly well to the distribution by 
type of school existing within the area, and may be indicative 
of fairly representative sampling. | 

Table 3 shows the percentage distribution of partici- 
pating schools with regard to school organization. About half 
of the schools included grades 9 to 12, and well over a third 
of the schools included grades 7 to 12. Those whose grades 
included grades 10 to 12 and various other combinations 
totaled about 14 per cent of the sample. 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO SCHOOL ORGANIZA- 
TION 


Enrollment classification 
Grades 
I II | III | IV | V | Total 
65 | 50 | 48 | 64 | 41] 51 
0 1 4 8 | 22 8 
_ 28 | 43 | 39 | 27 | 35 
Others .. q 5 9 6 3 6 


Table 4 shows the percentage distribution of schools, 
according to the number of teachers in each school. By com- 
bining computations, it is evident that slightly over half are 
operating with from 5 to 14 teachers. About 1 in 10 of the 
schools had 50 or more teachers and about 3 in 10 had 20 
to 49 teachers. 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH EN- 
ROLLMENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 
OF TEACHERS IN THE SCHOOL 


I II | II} IV | V | Total 
as 5 0 0 0 0 1 
cin 90 | 45 7 0 0| 27 
5 | 53 | 63 6 1| 26 
20-29 . 1] 11 | 64 | 19] 16 
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Table 5 gives some idea of the holding power of the high 
schools in this sample, as indicated by those who supplied 
information. In about three fourths of these schools, the 
withdrawal of students before completion of high school was 
less than 30 per cent. This is comparatively less than the 
national average for withdrawals and may substantiate the 
suggestion made earlier that the sample itself is more repre- 
sentative of the better high schools in the area than it is of 
the total number of high schools in the area. If this is true, 
it can logically be presumed also that the guidance practices 
and services, as surveyed in this study, represent such prac- 
tices and services in the better schools of the area under 
observation. 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE PERCENTAGE 
OF STUDENTS WHO NEVER GRADUATED 


Enrollment classificati 
Percentage of students who 


never graduated 1 | iv) Vv Total 
Lees than 20..............cecseee 67 | 62 | 52 | 55 | 41| 54 
20-29 19 | 28 | 37 | 21 | 32] 28 
30-39 7\ 71 7115/11] 9 
50-59 o| o| o| 3] 1 
2 2 2 9 7 4 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION AND STRUCTURE 


The data appearing in this section represent the opin- 
ions of guidance personnel relative to the organizational 
framework within which their programs operate. Since 
certain philosophical aspects were essential to a clear under- 
standing of the operational process, no attempt was made to 
separate these latter data from those pertaining to the 
mechanical structure. 


Person responsible for directing and coordinating the 
guidance services. It is readily apparent from the data in 
Table 6 that in a majority of the secondary schools partici- 
pating in the study the principal was charged with the 
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responsibility for directing and coordinating the guidance 
services. Almost 70 per cent of the principals in the com- 
bined categories functioned in this capacity. The tendency 
was most pronounced in the schools comprising the lowest 
enrollment category and became decreasingly evident as en- 
rollments increased. As schools increased in size it became 
the practice to assign this particular responsibility to some 
other person on the school staff. 

Since the high school principal, regardless of the size 
of his school, has a multiplicity of other duties, it would seem 
to be sound procedure to delegate the guidance responsibility 
whenever it is feasible. Assuming that the person to whom 
the task is delegated possesses at least a minimum amount of 
competency, this practice would go far to insure greater 
effectiveness in the guidance program. 


TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE PERSON HELD 
RESPONSIBLE IN EACH SCHOOL FOR DIRECTING AND CO- 
ORDINATING THE GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Enrollment classification 
I II | II | IV | V |Total 
High school principal............. 95 | 86 | 63 | 61 | 47] 69 
Assistant principal (vice)... . 2 5 4 9 | 25; 11 
Guidance chairman .............. 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Guidance counselor .......... ae 0 2 4 a 1.8% 5 
erro er 2 2 2 0 5 3 
2 3 2 6 | 12 6 
Classroom teacher ............... 5 | 19 | 15.| 12 5] 11 


It is interesting to note that 95 per cent of the principals 
in the first category directed and coordinated their guidance 
programs, but not quite 50 per cent of the principals in the 
last category were so occupied. 

This may perhaps be attributed to the fact that in the 
smaller schools the teaching loads are such that there is 
seldom time for the assumption of further obligations on the 
part of classroom personnel. Furthermore, the instructional 
staffs in the smaller institutions frequently possess consider- 
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ably less teaching experience and training than do their 
counterparts in the larger schools. These two factors may in 
part account for the tendency of the principals to assume or 
retain the responsiblity for direction and coordination of the 
guidance programs in the smaller schools. 


It is also interesting to note that, when the principal 
was not engaged in the direction and coordination of the 
guidance program, this task was likely to fall upon one of 
three persons. In 13 per cent of all cases this was the 
guidance director; in 11 per cent it was the assistant prin- 
cipal; and in another 11 per cent it was the classroom teacher. 
As schools increased in size, however, it was less likely that a 
classroom teacher would be assigned this duty and more likely 
that the assistant principal or the guidance director would 
be delegated the task. 


Persons responsible for growth and development of the 
guidance services. In response to the inquiry regarding those 
persons who are responsible for the growth and development 


TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE AGENTS IN 
EACH SCHOOL WHO WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF ITS GUIDANCE SERVICES 


: Enrollment classification 
Responsible agents 


I II | III | V | Total 


Exclusively the concern of the guid- 
7 7 4 6 4 6 
Mutually shared by the guidance 
staff and some members of the 
instructional staff ........... 12 |} 10; 20] 15 | 29; 18 
Mutually shared by the guidance 
staff and all members of the in- 
| 44 | 47 | 41 | 64 | 388) 45 
Cooperatively shared by the guid- | 
ance staff, some members of the | 
instructional staff, and pupil rep- 
Cooperatively shared by the guid- | 
ance staff, all members of the in- | 


structional staff, and pupil repre- 


19 | 14] 22 16! 15 
9 | 16 4 9 
| 9 7 2 0 0 4 
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of the guidance services in the schools, the data in Table 7 
are revealing. It is evident that in only a few schools, 6 per 
cent, were these services regarded as exclusively the concern 
of specialists. Conversely, 45 per cent of the schools in all 
five categories considered this responsibility to be the concern 
of all members of their instructional staffs, and 18 per cent 
indicated that at least some members of their faculties par- 
ticipated in this function. Even more encouraging is the 
fact that 15 per cent of the schools in which all instructional 
staff members shared a responsibility for the expansion of the 
guidance services likewise included student representatives 
in the process. 


Since the effectiveness of guidance services may safely 
be presumed to increase when the developmental process is 
mutually shared, and usually fail to be fully effective when 
it is solely the concern of a small group of specialists, it 
would seem that a large majority of the schools in this study 
are following sound practices in this regard. 


Administrative knowledge of sound guidance philosophy 
and practices. In Table 8, while 1 per cent of the schools 
replying to the query regarding the knowledge of adminis- 
trative personnel in the matter of sound guidance philosophy 
and practices felt that this was completely lacking in their 
institutions, approximately 116 schools believed that this 
knowledge was present to a rather high degree. In 27 schools, 
or 12 per cent, the prevailing opinion was that administrative 


TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL WAS INFORMED 
RELATIVE TO SOUND GUIDANCE PHILOSOPHY AND PRAC- 
TICES 


Enrollment classification 
I II | II | IV | V | Total 

7 0 0 0 0 1 
True to a limited degree.......... 14 9| 20 6 1} 10 
True to some degree.............. 42 | 26| 24] 18 | 10) 24 
True to a rather high degree...... 35 | 50] 41 | 67 | 62) 51 
True to an extremely high degree. . 2/14) 11 9} 26] 12 
0 2 4 0 1 1 
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personnel possessed this understanding to an extremely high 
degree. This quite possibly represents a substantial measure 
of confidence on the part of guidance personnel in the capa- 
city of administrators to provide leadership in the guidance 
program. 


Provision of administrative leadership. It must not be 
assumed, however, that this latent competency is necessarily 
realized in practice. The data in Table 9 show that persons 
at the operational level in the school guidance programs be- 
lieved that only in approximately 1 out of every 3 schools 
was leadership provided to the high degree essential to suc- 
cessful functioning. In about the same ratio they believed 
it was provided in some degree, but in only 9 per cent of the 
cases did they think it was provided to an extremely high 
degree. In 4 per cent of the cases it was the belief that no 
leadership at all was provided. 


TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE LEADERSHIP ESSENTIAL TO THE SUCCESSFUL 

FUNCTIONING OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICES WAS PROVIDED 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I | III | IV | V | Total 
Not true at all 7 5 2 3 1 4 
True to a limited degree.......... 23 17] 17 4! 14 
True to some degree.............. 47 | 48 | 48 | 24 | 21] 37 
True to a rather high degree...... 21 | 29} 17 | 58 | 49] 35 
True to an extremely high degree. 2 3} 11 3 | 25 9 
No answer a Sie " 0 | 2 4 0 0 1 


Basis for organization of guidance services. One of the 
fundamental concepts of guidance is that the services ought 
to be organized on the basis of the demonstrated needs of the 
school. How well the schools in this study observed that 
principle may be noted in Table 10. In 5 per cent of the 
cases this appeared not to be true at all. On the other hand, 
in 9 per cent of the cases, or slightly more than 20 schools, 
it seemed to be the practice to an extremely high degree. 
Again, it was the basis to some degree for organizing the 
guidance services in 1 out of every 3 schools, and to a rather 
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TABLE 10. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE GUIDANCE SERVICES WERE ORGANIZED ON 
THE BASIS OF THE DEMONSTRATED NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | III | IV | V | Total 
True to a limited degree.......... 21 | 221 9 1} 13 
True to some degree.............. 33 | 33 | 30 | 42 | 26) 33 
True to a rather high degree...... 33 | 34] 37 | 39 | 538] 39 
True to an extremely high degree 7 7 7 6 | 19 9 


high degree in approximately 4 out of every 10 schools. In 
13 per cent of the cases it had only limited observation. 


In-service guidance training of instructional staff. An 
apparent area of weakness, as shown by Table 11, was that 
having to do with a planned program for in-service improve- 
ment of the instructional staff in relation to guidance ser- 
vices. In nearly 1 of every 4 schools there was no well- 
planned in-service program (possibly no program of any 
kind), and in approximately one third of the schools the 
quality was extremely questionable. Seemingly, it was some- 
what better in almost 30 per cent of the schools, well-planned 
in another 11 per cent of the schools, and extremely well- 
planned in 2 per cent of them. 


TABLE 11. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH A WELL-PLANNED IN-SERVICE PROGRAM FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN THE 


Extent nrollment classification 
I II | III} IV | V | Total 

28 | 26 | 30 | 24 | 10| 24 
True to a limited degree.......... 37 | 33 | 30 | 338 | 29] 82 
True to some degree.............. 21 | 26 | 30 | 38 | 87] 29 
True to a rather high degree...... 12 | 10 7 9/19] 11 
True to an extremely high degree. . 2 2 0 0 5 2 
No answer ....... cichetearoeet 0 3 2 0 0 1 


AREA OF GUIDANCE SERVICES WAS IN OPERATION 
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Guidance philosophy of instructional staff. There are 
some significant aspects to the data in Table 12. In nearly 
1 out of every 10 schools the instructional staff apparently 
was completely without a definite guidance philosophy. In 
1 out of 4 schools it had been developed to an extremely 
limited degree, and in slightly more than 4 out of every 10 
schools there was a somewhat better situation. Conversely, 
in 1 out of 5 schools, or 20 per cent, of those in the top enroll- 
ment category the faculty had developed a definite guidance 
philosophy to a rather high degree and in 3 per cent of the 
schools this had been achieved to an extremely high degree. 


TABLE 12. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF HAD DEVELOPED A 
DEFINITE GUIDANCE PHILOSOPHY 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I | | Iv | V | Total 
Not true at all................. 12/12] 1 | 9 
True to a limited degree . 37 | 26) 20 | 24 | 18} 25 
True to some degree. . re 37 | 41| 52 | 48 | 34! 42 
True to a rather high degree a 14 14/ 15 | 15 | 40, 20 
True to an extremely high degree. . 0; 5 0 3 7; 3 
0 | 2 0 | 0 


Extent of teacher participation in guidance activities. 
Some guidance authorities have advocated the “every-teacher- 
a-guidance-worker” idea; others have opposed it on the 
grounds that not all teachers are constitutionally competent 
to function in such a capacity. The data in Table 13 reveal 
the practices in this regard among the schools in the study. 
In roughly 1 out of every 16 schools, or 6 per cent, no 
attempt was made to include all instructional staff in the 
guidance function. On the other hand, in 11 per cent of the 
cases nearly all teachers engaged in some aspect of guidance. 
In one case every teacher in the school was expected to 
engage in guidance activities and was relieved of classroom 
duties for at least one period for the purpose. In 64 per cent 
of the cases teachers performed guidance functions from a 
moderate to a rather high degree. 
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TABLE 13. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE GUIDANCE SERVICES WERE SO ORGANIZED 
THAT ALL MEMBERS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF PER- 
FORMED GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | IV | V | Total 

True to a limited degree.......... 19 | 17; 24; 18 | 12) 18 
True to some degree.............. 33 | 28 | 24] 39 | 27| 30 
True to a rather high degree...... 33 | 34] 33] 39 | 383] 34 
True to an extremely high degree. . 7} 10) 11 3 | 23; 11 


Professional competency of guidance personnel. Knowing 
that faculty members are expected or encouraged to perform 
guidance functions immediately raises the question of their 
qualifications for such activities. Table 14 reveals an inter- 
esting situation. While 60 per cent of the schools made no 
attempt to confine guidance functions exclusively to pro- 
fessionally qualified personnel, at least 1 per cent, or 25 
schools, claimed they were doing this to an extremely high 
degree. Another 7 per cent indicated they followed the 
practice to a rather high degree, and 1 out of every 5 schools 
was making an attempt in that direction. 


TABLE 14. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE GUIDANCE SERVICES WERE SO ORGANIZED 
THAT ONLY PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED MEMBERS OF 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF PERFORMED GUIDANCE FUNC- 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I | mt! Iv! V Total 
Not true at all................ 67 | 55 | 59 | 70 51! 60 
True to a limited degree ee 21 | 19 | 20| 15 | 23| 20 
True to some degree. . 12 | 17 | 9 9 
True to a rather high degree...... 0 5; 9 6 | 15 7 
True to an extremely high degree. . 0 2| 4 0 1 1 
No answer 0 | 2 | 3 1 


ES. 
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Voluntary participat'on in guidance activities. The degree 
of interest a person has in an undertaking is indicated to 
some extent by his willingness to participate actively in it. 
When teachers voluntarily assist in guidance functions in 
addition to their classroom responsibilities, it would appear 
that they have a belief in the worth of the program. Table 
15 reveals that in more than 1 school out of every 3 the 
teachers were voluntarily assisting in the guidance program 
to a rather high degree. In 1 out of 10 schools this voluntary 
assistance was given to an extremely high degree. In 1 out 
of every 16 schools, however, there was no assistance of any 
sort from the instructional staff. 


TABLE 15. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH MEMBERS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, IN AD- 
DITION TO THEIR CLASSROOM DUTIES, VOLUNTARILY AS- 
SISTED WITH GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 


Enrollment classification 


Extent 

I | II | III | IV | V | Total 
Not true at all | 2/5] 4| 9!10| 6 
True to a limited degree 14 | 17; 11 | 30 | 19| 18 
True to some degree | 33 | 26) 41 | 24 | 29| 31 
True to a rather high degree 40 | 33 | 37 | 36 | 27| 34 
True to an extremely high degree 0 | 12) 10 
No answer 0; 2 0 0 3/ 1 

| 


Involuntary participation in guidance activities. Over-all 
administrative practices obviously vary from school to school, 
and this is no less true of those administrative practices 
which pertain to the guidance services. While teachers 
volunteer to assist with these services in some schools, in 
others they are assigned to such duties. Table 16 indicates 
the extent of this latter procedure in the 253 schools in this 
study. In somewhat less than one third of the cases the 
instructional staff had no assigned guidance responsibilities. 
In slightly over 70 per cent of the cases, however, the prac- 
tice of assigning teachers to such duties varied from a very 
limited to an extremely high degree. Any justification that 
may exist for this procedure will be evident in the second 
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section of this study, which deals with professional com- 
petencies of guidance personnel. 


TABLE 16. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH MEMBERS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, IN AD- 
DITION TO THEIR CLASSROOM DUTIES, WERE ASSIGNED TO 

ASSIST WITH GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | | IV | V. | Total 
37 | 338 | 30 | 30 | 14] 29 
True to a limited degree.......... 26 |} 19 | 20 | 15 | 10] 18 
True to some degree.............. 21 | 17 | 27 | 16] 21 
True to a rather high degree...... 14 | 24] 17 | 24 | 38] 23 
True to an extremely high degree. . 2 5 9 3 | 21 8 
0 2 0 0 1 1 


Extent of definition of guidance responsibilities. Table 17 
shows the responses to the query regarding the extent to 
which those persons functioning in the guidance program 
had clearly defined responsibilities. The evidence seems to 
indicate that in 1 out of every 5 schools there was no 
understanding whatsoever in this regard. This could, and 
probably did, lead to confusion, duplication of effort, and a 
certain amount of friction. In another 23 per cent of the 
cases the guidance responsibilities were only vaguely defined 
and understood. In 1 out of every 4 schools these duties 


TABLE 17. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH ALL PERSONS FUNCTIONING IN A GUIDANCE CA- 
PACITY HAD CLEARLY DEFINED RESPONSIBILITIES 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | Ill} IV | V | Total 

35 | 22 | 28 | 15 3] 20 
True to a limited degree.......... 23 2 i 2 
True to some degree.............. 26 | 26} 22] 21 | 21)| 28 
True to a rather high degree...... 9; 19 | 22 33 | 25 
True to an extremely high degree. . 2 2 vi 3 | 30 9 


| | | 
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were rather clearly defined, and in 9 per cent of the schools 
they were extremely well defined. 


Community knowledge of guidance services. Table 18 
shows the distribution of responses with respect to the degree 
to which the local community was informed regarding the 
guidance services in the local schools. In 17 per cent of the 
cases these services were not known to the community. In 
slightly less than one fourth of the schools only limited 
effort was made to inform the community relative to the 
services. In about 1 out of every 3 cases this effort was 
somewhat more extended; in 1 out of 4 cases this was done 
to a rather high degree; and in 1 out of 20 cases this effort 
was extensive. 


TABLE 18. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE LOCAL COMMUNITY WAS INFORMED REGARD- 


Enrollment classification 


Extent 
1) iv! v| Tota 
21| 22| 9| 4| 17 
True to a limited degree 28 | 28 | 24) 27 | 11} 23 
True to some degree 33 | 33 33 | 30 | 36) 33 
True to a rather high degree...... 9} 16 20 | 27 33| 21 
True to an extremely high degree. . 2; 0 | 3 6 | 16 5 


Community attitude toward guidance program. Table 19 
shows the responses to the query having to do with com- 
munity sympathy with the guidance program. Since well 
over one third of the communities were in sympathy to a 
rather high degree with the purposes of the guidance pro- 
gram in the schools, it may be assumed that the residents of 
these communities had an understanding of guidance aims. 
On the other hand, in over 20 per cent of the communities 
there was little or no sympathy with these objectives. In 4 
per cent of the schools no answer was forthcoming to this 
item. Either these schools did not enjoy community sympathy 
in relation to their guidance programs, or else the public 
had no knowledge of what they were doing. In about 30 
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schools, or 12 per cent, there was an extremely high degree 
of sympathy with the program. 


TABLE 19. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE LOCAL COMMUNITY WAS IN SYMPATHY WITH 
THE PROGRAM 


Enrollment classification 

Extent 

I | IV} V | Total 
True to a limited degree.......... 21} 12] 11] 12 5} 12 
True to some degree.............. 28 | 29 | 28 | 33 | 26 
True to a rather high degree...._.. 40 28 | 33 | 30 48) 37 
True to an extremely high degree 2 7} 18] 12 | 26; 12 

| 


Community support of school guidance program. The data 
in Table 20 reveal the distribution of responses to the ques- 
tion of the extent of active support accorded to the school 
guidance programs by the local community. Again, 4 per cent 
of the schools failed to reply to this item. Nearly one fourth 
of the schools enjoyed a rather high degree of active support. 
Conversely, 14 per cent indicated they received no support, 
15 per cent received only limited support, and 35 per cent 
received only a moderate amount. 


TABLE 20. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE LOCAL COMMUNITY ACTIVELY SUPPORTED 
THE UNDERTAKING 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | V | Total 
True to a limited degree. .... 28 17} 111] 15 15 
True to some degree..... 33 | 28 | 41 | 36 | 87) 35 
True to a rather high degree...... 16 | 21) 24 
True to an extremely high seach 0 3 7) 13) ts 8 


= 
a 
| 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE SIX-STATE AREA 


The guidance services in the six-state area fell into seven 
categories, as follows: (1) curricular offerings, (2) testing, 
(3) orientation, (4) occupational information, (5) counsel- 
ing, (6) placement, and (7) follow-up practices. 


Curricular Offerings 


The percentage of schools in each enrollment classifica- 
tion which offered various curricula is shown in Table 21. 
The most curricular offerings in point of frequency were 
those of college preparatory and commercial, with more than 
9 in 10 schools listing each of these areas of concentration. 
Almost this many had a general curriculum. About two thirds 
of the schools offered a federally reimbursed vocational 
curriculum, and a like proportion offered an industrial arts 
curriculum. Over half of the schools had a nonfederally reim- 
bursed home economics program. Comparatively few schools 
offered curricula other than the six mentioned above. 


TABLE 21. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE CURRICULAR 
AREAS THEY OFFERED 


Curricular areas Enrollment classification 


I | | IV | V | Total 

Vocational (federally reimbursed) 67 | 71 | 70 70 | 56) 66 
Industrial arts 19 | 64] 61) 88 | 82! 64 
Home economics (nonfederally | 

reimbursed ) | 46 | 69 | 43 | 55 | 67| 58 
College preparatory 86 | 91 | 91 | 94 | 96; 92 
General 79 | 83 | 87 | 97 | 89| 87 
Commercial 86 | 88 | 98 | 94 | 95! 92 
Others 0| 13 | 15 | 14) 8 
No answer | 2 | 0 0 0 od 1 


The very large high schools offered vocational curricula 
less frequently than did schools in any other enrollment 
classification. Comparatively few of the very small schools 
had an industrial arts program, and there was a noticeable 
tendency for the incidence of such programs to increase in 
the larger high schools. Nonfederally reimbursed home eco- 
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nomics offerings were more prevalent in schools enrolling 
100 to 199 pupils than in schools of other sizes. There was 
a slight tendency for the college preparatory curriculum to 
be offered less often in schools in the lowest enrollment class 
than in schools of other sizes. This same tendency was 
noticed for both the general curriculum and the commercial 
curriculum. 

Judging by the median percentage of schools in each 
enrollment classification offering any of the six listed cur- 
ricular areas, it would seem that schools enrolling 350 to 
499 pupils actually have a wider variety of curricular offer- 
ings than do those in any other enrollment classification, 
including the very large schools. 


Standardized Testing 


The inquiry form included nine items which were pur- 
ported to gain information regarding the use of standardized 
tests in the various schools. Four of these nine items were 
factual in nature and the other five reported expressed 
opinions. 


Tests and inventories administered prior to high school 
entrance. The extent to which standardized tests and inven- 
tories were administered before the pupils entered high 
school is shown in Table 22. 

Scholastic aptitude or intelligence tests were adminis- 
tered almost universally. There is some indication that this 
practice was even more frequent as the size of school in- 


TABLE 22. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF TESTS 
AND INVENTORIES ADMINISTERED BEFORE THE PUPILS 
ENTERED HIGH SCHOOL 


Enrollment classificati 
Type of test or inventory 


I II | WI} IV | V | Total 


Scholastic aptitude (Intelligence) . . 81 | 84] 89 | 97 | 95] 89 
Scholastic achievement 
Vocational interest 

Vocational aptitude .............. 23 | 21 | 21 | 26 
Personality 19) 24) 18 | 27) 21 


: 
| 
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creased. Scholastic achievement tests were administered in 
about three fourths of the schools. Again the larger schools 
tended to use the tests more frequently than did the smaller 
schools. Vocational interest tests were administered in fewer 
than 4 in 10 schools. The very smallest and very largest 
schools administered such tests somewhat more frequently 
than did schools in other enrollment classes. Vocational apti- 
tude was tested in about one fourth of the schools, with the 
larger schools giving such tests more frequently than the 
others. Personality tests were administered in only about one 
fifth of the schools. 


Grade levels for administering tests. Table 23 gives 
some idea regarding the grade levels at which tests and 
inventories were administered. In all sizes of schools the 
greatest frequency of testing occurred at the ninth grade 
level. The frequency was only a little less at the twelfth 
grade level. More than half of the schools administered 
tests at the eleventh grade level, and about half of them 
administered tests at the tenth grade level. These general 
findings held true also within the separate enrollment classes. 


TABLE 23. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVEL AT 
WHICH TESTS AND INVENTORIES WERE ADMINISTERED 


Enrol ; : 
Grade level nrollment classification 


I II | II | IV | V | Total 


Ninth grade 
Tenth grade 42 | 48 | 48 | 45 | 58] 49 
Eleventh grade 56 | 53 | 54 | 48 | 62] 56 
63 | 60 | 67) 70 | 71) 66 


The practices expressed in Table 23 with regard to 
testing of the ninth grade level appear to be in line with 
good testing practices. After all, the earlier one can gain 
information from tests, the more usable such information 
will be. It is also good practice to recheck certain types of 
information at higher levels. This would be especially true 
in regard to reading achievement tests of a diagnostic nature. 

There was a time when widespread testing at the twelfth 
grade level could supply valuable information. At the present 
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time, however, larger industries as well as colleges and 
universities prefer to administer their own tests. If the tests 
at the twelfth grade level are administered early in the school 
year, the results may still be useful in a guidance program 
which has as one of its purposes helping the student decide 
what he will do after high school graduation. If the tests 
are not used for this purpose, the extent of testing exhibited 
at the twelfth grade level hardly seems to be justified. 


Types of tests administered in the high school. Table 24 
shows the distribution of schools in regard to the type of 
tests and inventories administered at the high school level. 
Scholastic aptitude held first place in point of frequency. 
Scholastic achievement tests and vocational interest tests 
were administered in about 7 out of 10 schools each. Almost 
half of the schools administered vocational aptitude tests, 
and almost 4 in 10 administered personality tests. Schools 
in the lowest enrollment classification administered scholas- 
tic achievement tests a little more frequently than scholastic 
aptitude tests. The percentages of schools administering all 
other types of tests were consistent with the percentage of 
the total number of schools. 


TABLE 24. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF TESTS 
AND INVENTORIES ADMINISTERED AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


Enrollment classification 
Test given 
I II | Il} IV | V | Total 
Scholastic aptitude .............. 72 | 81 | 70] 91 | 92| 82 
Scholastic achievement ........... 79 | 71) 57 64 | 71) 69 
Vocational interest 47 | 66 | 61 | 82 | 89; 70 
Vocational aptitude .............. 44 | 43 | 35 | 48 | 74| 47 
21 | 34] 37) 48 | 51] 39 
2 5] 11 9 5 6 
0 0 4 0 0 1 


It is a little surprising that scholastic aptitude tests 
were not administered more universally than these data 
indicate. It seems that about 1 in 5 schools either did not 
obtain such information or were depending on the informa- 
tion obtained in grade school. It is the feeling of these 
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investigators that scholastic achievement results, especially 
in the diagnostic reading area, would be useful if obtained 
more universally in all sizes of schools. Likewise, an interest 
test of a general nature would furnish valuable data for 
guidance, and the testing of such might be beneficial in those 
schools which are not now carrying out such practices. 


Considering the relative defects in the reliability and 
validity of most pencil and paper aptitude and personality 
tests, it is a little surprising that so many schools were 
administering standardized tests in these areas. To be sure, 
both aptitude and personality tests will give valuable group 
information, but the test results are less valuable when 
used for individual diagnosis and prediction and they must 
be skillfully interpreted. 


It is gratifying to note that the practice of giving 
aptitude and personality tests was most prevalent in the 
larger high schools where more highly trained personnel 
ordinarily would be available for interpretation. 


Qualifications for administering and scoring standardized 
tests. The inquiry form asked for opinions regarding the 
extent to which those persons who administered, scored, and 
interpreted standardized tests were qualified for such tasks. 
The results on this question are shown in Table 25. In at 
least two thirds of the schools these people were qualified 
to either a rather high degree or an extremely high degree. 


TABLE 25. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THOSE PERSONS WHO ADMINISTERED, SCORED, AND 
INTERPRETED STANDARDIZED TESTS WERE QUALIFIED 
FOR THE TASK ON THE BASIS OF THEIR TRAINING AND 
EXPERIENCE 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I | | Iv) V Total 
True to a limited degree... 7 6 
True to some degree... was 19 | 24] 28 | 18 | 7| 18 
True to a rather high degree 35 | 21] 33 | 52 | 38) 34 
True to an extremely high degree. 25 | 29| 28 | 24 | 52| 34 
No answer 5 0 0; 1 3 
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The larger schools also had the best qualified personnel in 
regard to administering a testing program and interpreting 
the results. 


Responsibility of the guidance personnel in administering 
and interpreting tests. The degree to which the responsibility 
of administering, interpreting, and scoring standardized tests 
was exclusively invested in the guidance personnel is shown 
in Table 26. In about 4 out of 10 schools, this responsibility 
rested with the guidance personnel to a rather high or 
extremely high degree. Differences in schools with regard 
to the size of the school were not very pronounced, but the 
larger schools delegated such responsibility to a higher degree 
than did the smaller schools. 


TABLE 26. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE ADMINISTRATION, SCORING, AND INTERPRE- 
TATION OF STANDARDIZED TESTS WAS THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
| iv| v | Total 
35 | 43 | 28 | 338 | 25| 32 
True to a limited degree... hare 14 | 10} 15 9 7| 11 
True to some degree.............. 7| 16) 18) 12) 14) 18 
True to a rather high degree...... 19 | 17| 17 | 24 | 27] 21 
True to an extremely high degree. . 19 | 10] 22 | 15 | 25; 19 


The investigators feel that those who are responsible 
for guidance should be well qualified to administer and in- 
terpret tests, but they also feel that all members of the 
high school staff need to be skilled in such processes. It 
would appear that such responsibility should be a coopera- 
tive endeavor. Table 27 shows the extent to which such 
responsibilities were shared by the instructional staff. A 
little more than 4 schools in 10 do recognize this fact to a 
rather high or an extremely high degree. The general con- 
clusion from results in both Table 26 and Table 27 seems 
to be that profit might accrue from a more general recog- 
nition of such cross relationship in sharing of responsibility 


a 
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by guidance personnel and other members of the instructional 
staff. 


TABLE 27. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE ADMINISTRATION, SCORING, AND INTERPRE- 
TATION OF STANDARDIZED TESTS HAS BEEN IN PART A 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | II | IV| V | Total 
9 5 9 | 21 | 18; 13 
True to a limited degree.......... 12 10 7121); 3); it 
True to some degree.............. 23 | 24| 48 | 18 | 27| 28 
True to a rather high degree...... 35 | 29 | 22 | 380 | 23| 27 
True to an extremely high degree. . 16 | 24] 13 9/19] 17 
5 7 2 0 3 4 


The extent to which standardized tests are administered 
prior to entering high school. It would seem that a complete 
profile of standardized tests for elementary pupils entering 
high school could be quite useful in the beginning stages 
in high school guidance. Table 28 shows the extent to which 
such records were available. It is gratifying to learn that 
in about three fourths of the schools access to such records 
existed to a rather high or extremely high degree. The fre- 


TABLE 28. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH STANDARDIZED GROUP TESTS AND INVENTORIES 
WERE ADMINISTERED IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
FROM WHICH THE HIGH SCHOOL RECEIVED ITS PUPILS 


Enrollment classification 
I II | II | IV | V | Total 
5 3 4 6 4 4 
True to a limited degree... . oe 9 3 4 9 0 4 
True to some degree.......... 9 12] 15 | 24} 14 
True to a rather high degree...... 40 | 28 | 41 | 21 | 23] 30 
True to an extremely high degree. . 35 | 45] 33 | 39 | 58| 44 
2 9 2 0 3 3 


| 
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quency was considerably less for schools enrolling 350 to 499 
pupils than for any other enrollment class. 


Individual scholastic aptitude tests. From the data in 
Table 29, one may gain some idea regarding the availability 
of personal testing services to these schools. Somewhat less 
than 4 in 10 of these schools could avail themselves of this 
type of service to a rather high or extremely high degree. 
There are many occasions when it is desirable to follow the 
results of pencil and paper intelligence tests with a personal 
interview type of test. This, then, is an area in which 
improvement could be made. 


TABLE 29. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH EN- 
ROLLMENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH APPROPRIATE INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC APTI- 
TUDE TESTS WERE ADMINISTERED IN THOSE CASES IN 
WHICH THE RESULTS OF THE GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
SEEMED UNACCEPTABLE 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | III | IV | V | Total 
Not true at all ear - 33 | 34] 33 | 24 &| 25 
True to a limited degree 14} 10/ 18 |} 80 | 11] 14 
True to some degree... 14} 20) 21} 29); 19 
True to a rather high degree 28 | 29 | 24 | 18 | 30]! 27 
True to an high degree. . 7 9 9 
No answer on, esas ayes 5 7 2 0 1 3 


Summary on testing. In general, many types of tests 
were given to high school youngsters in these schools. Most 
frequently these were group intelligence tests, interest inven- 
tories, and achievement tests. The personnel was fairly well 
trained in the interpreting of test results. The responsibility 
for administering and interpreting test results should prob- 
ably be shared by both guidance personnel and instructional 
personnel in more instances. Test profiles covering the pre- 
high school period for the pupils were readily available to 
high school personnel. There should be more opportunity for 
obtaining personalized intelligence test scores for the pupils. 


» 
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The Orientation Program 


There were 12 items of data in the first inquiry form 
which were designed to gain information about the existing 
orientation programs of the schools studied. These items all 
called for opinions and were tabulated in similar fashion to 
previous opinion items. 


The existing program. Table 30 shows the percentage 
distribution of schools in regard to opinions offered about 
existing orientation programs. Only 1 in 5 schools felt that 
the existing program was in operation to an extremely high 
degree; another 26 per cent felt that it was in operation to 
a rather high degree. At the other end of the scale only 14 
per cent stated that there was no orientation program in 
existence. School differences by size were rather noticeable 
on this item. There was a definite tendency toward rating 
higher the extent to which such orientation programs were 
in operation as school size increased. 


TABLE 30. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH AN ORIENTATION PROGRAM WAS IN OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THOSE INSTITUTIONS 
FROM WHICH IT RECEIVED ITS PUPILS 


Enroll i i 
nrollment classification 
I II | II | IV | V | Total 

40 | 12] 15 3 4| 14 
True to a limited degree. . 41 | 15 
True to some degree 18 | 24 | 39 | 21 | 21| 24 
True to a rather high degree .. 18 | 21 | 22 | 42 | 29! 26 
True to an extremely high degree 5 | 12 | 11 | 12 | 44] 20 
rr 5 2 2 0 4 2 


Special attention for transfers. Table 31 shows the per- 
centage distribution of responses with regard to whether or 
not pupils transferring from other institutions were given 
special attention. About 45 per cent of the schools failed to 
check this item. In the remaining number, this feature of an 
orientation program was carried out most frequently either 
to some degree or to a high degree. There is some evidence 
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in the data to indicate that more special attention could be 
given to transfer pupils by a large number of schools. 


TABLE 31. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 

MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 

_ WHICH PUPILS TRANSFERRING FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

WERE GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION AFTER THEIR ENROLL- 
MENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | III | IV | V | Total 
| ee 9 5 4 6 3 5 
True to a limited degree ... + 2 J 9 6 0 4 
True to some degree 
True to a rather high degree ..... 12 | 12 | 15 | 24 | 23] 17 
True to an extremely high degree 2 7 7 6 | 21| 10 
No answer 58 | 52 | 48 | 36 | 338) 45 


Table 32 is related to the same information as Table 31, 
but asks for an evaluation of the extent to which special 
attention was given to transfer pupils prior to enrollment in 
the school. Approximately the same percentage failed to 
answer this question as omitted it in Table 31. This may be 
an indication of reliability in the data. About 3 in 10 schools 
gave special attention to transferring pupils to a rather 
high degree or extremely high degree. However, about 2 in 
10 schools either had no such service or gave very little 


TABLE 32. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PUPILS TRANSFERRING FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
WERE GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION PRIOR TO ENROLLMENT 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


| Enrollment classification 


Extent 
Not true at all 19; 9| 18| 9| 7| 11 
True to a limited degree | 14 | 12 | 2| 3 3 sj 
True to some degree si *s 9 21 7 9 
True to a rather high degree Si Wi 
True to an extremely high degree. 2 5| 15 | 6 | 25) 12 
No answer 56 | 53) 43 | 36 | 382; 43 
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service of this kind. It may still be concluded that the whole 
problem of providing more attention to transfer pupils is one 
which might be deserving of more consideration on the part 
of many schools. 


Information on curricular offerings. The data in Table 
33 show the extent to which pupils were informed prior to 
enrollment about the cultural and vocational values of the 
courses offered. 


About 21 per cent of the schools either failed entirely 
to so inform pupils, or did so to a limited degree. On the 
other hand, about half of the schools carried out this practice 
to a rather high or an extremely high degree. There is ample 
evidence to show that the larger high schools were doing a 
better job of informing the pupils prior to enrollment than 
were the smaller schools. 


TABLE 33. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PUPILS WERE SYSTEMATICALLY INFORMED RE- 
GARDING THE CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL VALUES OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULAR OFFERINGS PRIOR TO 
THEIR ENROLLMENT IN THE INSTITUTION 


Enrollment classification 


Extent 

I IW! IV. Total 
Not true at all 9! 14 20 &| 83 10 
True to a limited degree 19 | 17 11 6 5| 11 
True to some degree Sim wt 
True to a rather high degree 28 28 24 52 38 33 
True to an extremely high degree. 7:12 1 2! 3: 19 
No answer 2 7 2 0 1 3 


Table 34 shows the degree to which pupils were informed 
about the cultural and vocational values of the curricular 
offerings at the time of enrollment. Very few schools failed 
entirely to carry out such practices. About 6 in 10 schools 
carried out this practice to a rather high or an extremely 
high degree. Again, it was rather evident that the larger 
schools carried out such practices to a greater degree than did 
the smaller schools. 
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TABLE 34. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PUPILS WERE SYSTEMATICALLY INFORMED RE- 
GARDING THE CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL VALUES OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULAR OFFERINGS AT THE TIME 
OF THEIR ENROLLMENT IN THE INSTITUTION 


Extent Enrollment classification 
1 | iv! v | Total 
True to a limited degree.......... | 19 | 10 9 | 12 4| 10 
True to some degree.............. | 35 | 21 | 30 | 15 | 12| 22 


True to a rather high degree...... 28 | 40| 33 | 42 | 48) 39 
True to an extremely high degree. . 9 | 21| 17 | 27 | 29) 21 


| 


Methods of providing information about curricular offer- 
ings. The extent to which printed or duplicated materials 
concerning curricular offerings were utilized is shown in 
Table 35. This practice was widespread, as exhibited by the 
fact that three fourths of the schools stated they disseminated 
information in this manner either to a rather high or ex- 
tremely high degree. Only 4 per cent of the schools provided 
no such information. 


TABLE 35. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PRINTED OR DUPLICATED MATERIALS WERE UTI- 
LIZED TO INFORM PUPILS RELATIVE TO CURRICULAR OF- 
FERINGS 


Enroll t classi i 

Extent nrollment classification 

I II} Ill} IV | V | Total 
True to a limited degree. Aer 9 7 9 3 1 5 
True to some degree.............. 26 |} 12/ 15 9 5| 13 
True to a rather high degree...... 33 | 29| 22 | 27 | 22| 26 
True to an extremely high degree. . 16 | 41; 50 | 58 | 69] 49 


Table 36 shows the extent to which scheduled discussions 
were utilized in informing pupils of the nature of curricular 
offerings. While this method of disseminating information 


| 
| | | 
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TABLE 36. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH SCHEDULED DISCUSSIONS WERE UTILIZED IN IN- 
FORMING PUPILS OF THE NATURE OF CURRICULAR OF- 
FERINGS 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | III} IV | V | Total 
19 | 12 4 0 1 7 
True to a limited degree... 5 | 16 9 6 1 7 
True to some degree............. 30 | 16] 24} 12 | 11] 18 
True to a rather high degree i 30 | 29; 30] 48 | 30| 32 
True to an extremely high degree. . 14 | 26] 30] 30 | 55| 34 
2 2 2 3 3 2 


was also widespread among the schools it was not quite so 
much so as the use of printed and duplicated materials. 
Although the data do not specifically indicate such, it is 
probably safe to assume that the large majority of these 
schools used both methods of notifying students concerning 
the curricular offerings. 


Information about guidance services. The extent to which 
pupils were made acquainted with the guidance services, as 
a part of the orientation program, is shown in Table 37. If 
guidance is to be maximally effective, the ideal situation 
would probably be that in which all schools carried out to a 
rather high or an extremely high degree this program of 


TABLE 37. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH ACQUAINTING PUPILS WITH THE NATURE AND 
PURPOSE OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICES WAS A PART OF 
THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
1 | sv | v | Total 
Not true at all............ 16 | 21 9/3] 11 
True to a limited degree 35 | 19} 22 | 12.1 4] 17 
True to some degree re 33 | 26) 37 | 33 | 29) 31 
True to a rather high degree...... 12 | 24; 22 | 30 | 37] 26 
True to an extremely high degree 2 5 9/15 | 26/ 13 
No answer 2 5 0 1 2 
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acquainting pupils with the program. This was not done in 
most of the schools in this study; in fact, only about 4 in 10 
schools actually went to such extremes. Here, then, is another 
procedure which might result in more effective guidance 
practices if it were carried out to a higher degree. 


Summary of findings with regard to the orientation pro- 
gram. Practically all schools had some form of orientation 
program, either prior to first enrollment or at the time of 
first enrollment. Most schools which had transfer pupils 
from other school districts made some effort to give them 
special attention. More could be done in systematically in- 
forming new high school pupils regarding the cultural and 
vocational values of the curricular programs, either before 
or shortly after first enrollment. The practice of using printed 
materials and group discussions to disseminate information 
relative to the nature of the curricular offerings is wide- 
spread. Many schools failed to acquaint new pupils early 
with the nature and purpose of the guidance services. 


Information About the Extracurricular Activities Program 


If the conclusion is tenable that pupils may be benefited 
by participation in an extracurricular activities program, it 
would seem that the information about such programs should 
be given to students in the orientation program as they enter 
the high school. The extent to which this practice was carried 
out is shown in Table 38. 


TABLE 38. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE EXTRACURRICU- 
LAR PROGRAM AND OPPORTUNITIES WAS INCLUDED IN 
THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


| Enrollment classification 


Extent 
| 4] o| 6 
True to a limited degree.......... | 14] 12] 11) 6 3 9 
True to some degree.............. 37 | 24] 18 | 21] 24 
True to a rather high degree... .. 33 | 28/ 43 | 52 | 42] 39 
True to an extremely high degree. . 5 | 19| 15 | 21 | 30| 19 
No answer .............. 5| 2| 4| 4 
| | 


a 
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According to these data, fewer than 6 in 10 schools made 
an all-out effort to inform pupils of the extracurricular op- 
portunities either to a rather high or an extremely high 
degree. On the other hand, 15 per cent of the schools did 
very little or nothing in this respect. As has been so fre- 
quently observed in other aspects in the informational pro- 
gram, the larger schools appeared to be doing better in 
disseminating information than were the smaller schools. 


Assistance given pupils in adjusting to the curricular 
offerings. Adjustment to curricular offerings may be at- 
tempted on a group basis, an individual basis, or both. Table 
39 shows how these schools were meeting this problem on a 
group basis. Only about 6 schools in 10 appeared to be mak- 
ing an all-out effort to further such adjustment through 
group practices. There was some evidence that the larger 
schools carried out such programs more than did the smaller 
schools, but the differences were not great. 


TABLE 39. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PUPILS WERE ASSISTED, ON A GROUP BASIS, IN 
SELECTING, ENTERING, AND ADJUSTING TO THE CURRIC- 
ULAR OFFERINGS 


Enrollment classification 
I | II | III! IV! V | Total 
True to a limited degree. ... 7 9 9 3! 6 
True to some degree... yee 35 | 12| 28 | 27 | 12; 21 
True to a rather high degree _. 30 | 36 | 30 | 36 | 23; 30 
True to an extremely high degree. 12 | 26 | 28 | 24 | 53! 32 
No answer al 16 | 5 0 | 9 4 


Table 40 shows the extent to which schools were attempt- 

ing to provide for adjustment on an individual basis. A 
slightly higher percentage of the schools stated that this 

’ was being done to a rather high or an extremely high degree 
than stated that such objectives were carried out through 
group practices. There was also a more pronounced tendency 
for the individual basis to be used to a higher degree by the 
larger schools than by the smaller schools. It may also be 
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concluded from Tables 39 and 40 that many schools, possibly 
half or more, used both devices in their program for securing 
pupil adjustment to curricular offerings. 


TABLE 40. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PUPILS WERE ASSISTED, ON AN INDIVIDUAL BASIS, 
IN SELECTING, ENTERING, AND ADJUSTING TO THE CUR- 
RICULAR OFFERINGS 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | | IV! V | Total 
True to a limited degree. .... ain fi 9 7 7 3 0 5 
True to some degree.............. 30 | 22 | 30 | 21 | 15| 23 
True to a rather high degree...... 44 | 36 | 37 | 48 | 40| 40 
True to an extremely high degree. . 12 | 29 | 24 | 24 | 44] 29 


Handling of other common problems. Table 41 shows the 
extent to which these schools included in their orientation 
program group discussion of common problems pertaining to 
school traditions, codes of conduct, social relationships, and 
the like. The schools were not making an all-out effort to 
meet such problems by the group discussion method, as is 
evidenced by the fact that only about 44 per cent stated that 


TABLE 41. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH GROUP DISCUSSION OF COMMON PROBLEMS PER- 
TAINING TO SCHOOL TRADITIONS, CODES OF CONDUCT, 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND EFFECTIVE STUDY METHODS 
WAS MADE A FEATURE OF THE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | II} IV Total 

Not true at all. .... 21 | 16 11 6 7i 
True to a limited degree 21 | 16| 11] 12 | 10] 138 
True to some degree......... 21 | 28 | 33 | 45 | 21| 28 
True to a rather high degree...... 33 | 26); 30) 18 | 44| 32 
True to an extremely high degree. . 2;10/] 11 | 15 | 19! 12 
2 5 4 3 0 3 


¥ 
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this was being practiced to a rather high or an extremely 
high degree. The smaller schools carried on considerably 
fewer group discussions of such problems than did the larger 
schools. 


Summary on the extracurricular program. Many schools 
did not make an all-out effort to acquaint new students with 
the opportunities of the extracurricular program. In the 
majority of schools, pupils were assisted in adjusting to the 
curricular programs both on a group and an individual basis. 
There seems to be a need for more discussions on common 
problems pertaining to school traditions, codes of conduct, 
and effective study habits. 


Occupational Information 


Eight items in the first inquiry form were set up to 
obtain information regarding the methods by which occupa- 
tional information was provided for the high school pupils. 


Occupational information as a part of the guidance pro- 
gram. In Table 42 may be seen the extent to which occupa- 
tional information services were provided as an intregal part 
of a total guidance program. Evidently there was a rather 
high feeling of importance attached to this procedure, since 
nearly 6 in 10 schools provided such information as a part 
of the total guidance program either to a rather high degree 
or to an extremely high degree. In only 4 per cent of the 


TABLE 42. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICES WERE 
PROVIDED AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE TOTAL GUID- 
ANCE PROGRAM 


Extent Enrollment classification 


| 
I II | IV | V | Total 
Not true at all..... rf 9 7 2 0 0 4 
True to a limited degree 21 | 16 4) 15 4/ 11 
True to some degree.............. 26 | 28 | 39 | 15 | 23] 26 
True to a rather high degree ..... 30 | 26 | 37 | 45 | 42! 36 
True to an extremely high degree. . 9 | 22] 17 | 24] 30] 22 
ey eee 5 2 0 0 0 1 
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schools, and in no school enrolling more than 350 pupils, was 
this provision nonexistent. 


Availability of occupational information. Table 43 shows 
the degree to which a file of occupational materials was avail- 
able in the various schools. The fact that more than 6 out 
of 10 schools made these materials available to a rather 
high or extremely high degree would seem to indicate that 
these schools felt that it was important to do so. Such 
strength of feeling was much more pronounced for the larger 
schools than for the smaller schools. This difference may be 
reconciled when one considers that the opportunities in the 
vocational fields around large population centers are more nu- 
merous than around smaller population centers. On the other 
hand, there is at present very little hesitancy among high 
school graduates to seek occupational opportunities away 
from home; therefore, one might argue that a file of materials 
on occupational information is of as much use to students 
in the smaller schools as it is in the larger schools. 


TABLE 43. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH A FILE OF CURRENT MONOGRAPHS, ABSTRACTS, 
BRIEFS, AND OTHER OCCUPATIONAL MATERIALS WAS 
AVAILABLE IN THE SCHOOL 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | II | IV | V | Total 
True to a limited degree.......... 14 | 14] 138 3 1 9 
True to some degree.............. 26 | 19 | 33 | 18 | 16] 22 
True to a rather high degree...... 35 | 31 | 33 | 386 | 34] 34 
True to an extremely high degree. . 9} 21 | 22] 36 | 28 


A course in occupational information. The percentages 
in Table 44 show the extent to which emphasis was placed on 
providing a course in occupational information in the high 
schools. Evidently the majority of schools did not have 
such a course. Even in the larger high schools such a course 
was not emphasized or provided to any great degree. Per- 
haps occupational information could be disseminated ade- 
quately by methods other than a formal course, provided the 
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students had a desire to avail themselves of such information. 
However, the advantages of a formal course rest primarily 
only in the opportunity which it provides for imparting such 
information in an organized fashion, and also in the oppor- 
tunity which such a course provides for free discussion. One 
might conclude that more schools could profit by providing 
such a course. 


TABLE 44. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH A COURSE IN OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION WAS 
A PART OF THE CURRICULAR PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | II} IV | V | Total 
eens 49 | 69 | 54] 58 | 42] 54 
True to a limited degree.......... 14 9 4 9 5 8 
True to some degree.............. 23 &/ 138 3 | 18] 138 
True to a rather high degree...... 5 3 9] 12 | 15 9 
True to an extremely high degree. . 713i i wimMt & 
2 2 2 0 0 1 


Qualifications of those who taught the occupational 
courses. Table 45 shows the degree to which the occupational 
information course was taught by a person who had had 
work experience. The large percentage who failed to supply 
answers to the item must be accounted for by the fact just 


TABLE 45. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION COURSE WAS 
TAUGHT BY A PERSON WHO HAD HAD WORK EXPERIENCE 
OTHER THAN TEACHING 


Enrollment classification 
I | II | Ill | IV | V | Total 
44 46 | 42 | 40| 44 
True to a limited degree......... 9 2 2 3} 7 5 
True to some degree.............. 14 | 18 | 18 | 10] 11 
True to a rather high degree... .. Bie | 12 | 11 
True to an extremely high degree. . 5 | 12| 20; 15 | 15] 18 
9 | 12 10; 15 
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previously noted that over half the schools had no such 
course. If it may be assumed that the percentage in the other 
four categories came from those who provided such a course, 
it is apparent that the majority of such teachers had had 
such experience, and a sizable proportion had had a rather 
high or extremely high amount of such experience. These 
investigators feel that work experience is important for one 
who teaches such a course, because it affords the opportunity 
to present occupational information in a more analytical, 
realistic, and descriptive fashion. 


Visitat'on as a means of sharing occupational informa- 
tion. Table 46 shows the degree to which these schools fol- 
lowed the practice of having the pupils visit local occupational 
establishments in order to gain occupational information. 

There was some tendency in schools of all sizes to follow 
such practice, but the practice was followed to a rather high 
or an extremely high degree in only slightly more than one 
third of the schools. Again, the larger schools placed more 
emphasis on this device than did the smaller schools. This 
may be justifiable in view of the fact that in closely knit, 
small localities almost everyone has the opportunity at hand 
of learning about the various enterprises and industries 
within the community. 


TABLE 46. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PUPIL VISITATION TO LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL ES- 
TABLISHMENTS WAS A FEATURE OF THE SCHOOL GUID- 
ANCE PROGRAM 


Extent Enrollment classification 


| 
I | V Total 
Not true at all 30 | 24) 11) 9 | 17 
True to a limited degree 9 | 19 | 20 | 24 | 26| 20 
True to some degree 30 19 | 21 | 25! 23 
True to a rather high degree. . 19 | 19| 24 27 | 30; 24 
True to an extremely high degree. 7 | 14] 20 | 15 | 8] 12 


Discussion of vocational opportunities as a part of the 
homeroom and classroom activity. Table 47 shows the degree 
to which provision was made in the homerooms and class- 
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rooms for study and discussion of vocational opportunities 
in the local community as well as in the state and nation. 


It is rather apparent from the data that the emphasis 
on this procedure was not an all-out practice but, rather, 
followed a middle-of-the-road course. It is true that the 
larger schools placed more emphasis on these practices than 
did the smaller schools, and that very few schools in any 
enrollment classification failed to make some provision for 
such practices. It is probably safe to say that, in schools 
where there is no formal course in occupational information, 
more emphasis should be placed on disseminating such infor- 
mation by means of homeroom and classroom activities. 


TABLE 47. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PROVISION WAS MADE IN HOMEROOMS AND CLASS- 
ROOMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION OF VOCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY AS WELL AS IN 
THE STATE AND NATION 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I | IV) V | Total 
Not true st all............55. 9 | 10 9 9 5 8 
True to a limited degree.......... 16 | 28; 17 | 21 | 10) 18 
True to some degree.............. 42 | 28} 43 | 33 | 37] 36 
True to a rather high degree...... 21 | 24) 17 | 30] 37) 27 
True to an extremely high degree. . 5 7 9 6} 11 8 
7 3 4 0 0 3 


Literature on training programs in institutions of higher 
learning. Table 48 shows the degree to which current litera- 
ture on the occupational training programs in universities, 
colleges, technical schools, trade schools, and business colleges 
was available in the schools. 


In all enrollment classes such information seems to have 
been available to a rather high or an extremely high degree. 
This is exemplified by the fact that nearly three fourths of 
the schools so marked the item, and that very few schools 
stated that such information was not available at all, or was 
available to a limited degree. Again, the larger schools 
seemed to emphasize this objective more than did the smaller 
schools. 


| 
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TABLE 48. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH CURRENT LITERATURE ON THE OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, TECH- 
NICAL INSTITUTES, TRADE SCHOOLS, AND BUSINESS COL- 
LEGES WAS AVAILABLE IN THE SCHOOL 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | III | IV | V | Total 
Not true at all 0 3 0 0 0 1 
True to a limited degree... ve 9 | 12 9 0 3 7 
True to some degree _. iss 28 | 19 | 30 | 18 5] 19 
True to a rather high degree... .. 47 | 33 | 35 | 24 | 58] 40 
True to an er high degree. 14 | 29| 26 | 58 | 38} 32 
2 3 0 0 0 1 


Table 49 shows the degree to which pupils were given 
information pertaining to scholarships, student loans, and 
other financial assistance. As in the case of the degree to 
which literature was available on occupational training 
courses, there appears to have been a high emphasis in all 
sizes of schools to disseminate information about financial 
assistance for high school postgraduate study. There were 
practically no high schools in this study which failed to pro- 
vide such information. 


Summary regarding occupational information. Scarcely 
more than half of the schools provided occupational informa- 


TABLE 49. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PUPILS WERE GIVEN INFORMATION PERTAINING 
TO SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENT LOANS, AND SIMILAR FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 
AND OTHER POST-HIGH SCROUL INSTITUTIONS 


Enrollment classification 


Extent 
I II | III} IV | V | Total 
Not true at all ee 0 2 0 0 0 1 
True to a limited degree. . 5 2 0 0 1 2 
True to some degree 9] 14] 28 9 5| 12 
True to a rather high degree. a 58 | 38 | 33 | 30 | 34] 38 
True to an extremely high degree 26 | 438 | 39 | 58 | 59] 46 
No answer .. Be RR OU 2 2 0 3 0 1 


J 
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tion as an integral part of the guidance program. Only about 
6 in 10 of the schools placed high emphasis on the provisions 
of monographs, abstracts, briefs, and other occupational 
materials. Less than half of the schools appeared to pro- 
vide a formal course in occupational information. Where 
such a course was provided, it was usually taught by some 
one who had had work experience other than that of teaching. 
Only in about a third of the schools was a high emphasis 
placed on pupil visitation to local occupational establishments. 
No great effort was made to discuss vocational opportunities 
as a part of the homeroom and classroom program. Most of 
the schools highly emphasized making available to students 
the literature on occupational training programs beyond the 
high school. Most of the schools made great effort to let 
pupils know what financial assistance was available in such 
postgraduate training programs. 


Counseling 


Understanding regarding the division of counseling 
responsibilities. It is almost axiomatic that “everybody’s 
responsibility is nobody’s responsibility.” This is no less true 
in the area of guidance than in any other field of human 
endeavor. For that reason it is desirable to have an under- 
standing between the instructional and the guidance staffs 
regarding the specific phases of the counseling services for, 
which each is responsible. Where there is no clear-cut under- 


TABLE 50. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH A MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING EXISTED BETWEEN 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL AND GUIDANCE STAFFS REGARDING 
COUNSELING RESPONSIBILITIES 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | Ill} IV! V | Total 
Not true at all..... 12 | 10 4] 12 0 7 
True to a limited degree. a Se 5 5 9 3 4 5 
True to some degree..... ; 28 | 24| 39 | 24/19] 26 
True to a rather high degree. eee 42 | 31 | 22 | 45 | 52/| 39 
True to an extremely 5 | 20 9 |} 23) 16 
No answer ...... 9 | 14 7 6 1 7 
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standing, or where lines of communication break down, the 
counseling function ceases to be effective. 

Table 50 shows the distribution of responses to this 
item in the study. In roughly 1 school out of 14 no such 
understanding existed, and in 1 out of 20 it was very limited. 
Since 7 per cent of the schools failed to reply to the query, 
it might possibly be assumed that they, too, were operating 
in an equally vague manner. On the other hand, the mutual 
understanding between instructional and guidance staffs re- 
garding counseling responsibilities was true to a gratifyingly 
high degree in over half of the schools—54 per cent. 


Restriction of the counseling function. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding who should assume the coun- 
seling responsibility in a guidance -program. One point of 
view held that this activity should be solely the duty of 
guidance personnel, preferably those who are professionally 
qualified. For various reasons this procedure is not always 
feasible. Table 51 reveals the degree to which the schools 
adhered to the practice of restricting the counseling function 
to guidance personnel. Nearly half of the schools indicated 
they did not restrict the counseling function to guidance per- 
sonnel. More than that, the size of the school in terms of 
enrollment seemed to have little bearing in the matter. Only, 
1 school in 20 followed the practice of reserving counseling 
activities exclusively to guidance workers, and 1 in 9 at- 
tempted it to a rather high degree. Slightly less than one 
third of the schools made some effort in that direction. 


TABLE 51. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH COUNSELING RESPONSIBILITIES WERE DISCHARGED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY THE GUIDANCE PERSONNEL OF THE 
SCHOOL 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | II | IV} V | Total 
42 | 48 | 48 | 58 | 47| 48 
True to a limited degree.......... 16 | 12} 11 | 12 | 14] 18 
True to some degree.............. 21 | 22] 22 9 | 14] 18 
True to a rather high degree...... 7 9; 18 | 15 | 14} 11 
True to an extremely high degree. . 2 3 4 3 8 |. 5 
sick 12 5 2 3 4 5 


A. 
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Counseling responsibilities of the instructional staff. The 
opposite extreme of the practice depicted in Table 51 was 
revealed by the data in Table 52. Of those replying to the 
questionnaire, 15 per cent admitted that counseling respon- 
sibilities were discharged by any faculty member who had 
the time and inclination. Another 31 per cent, almost 1 in 3, 
agreed that this happened to a rather high degree in their 
situations. Conversely, 16 per cent indicated that this was 
not at all true with regard to their counseling activities, and 
1 out of 10 said it was true only to a very limited extent. 
There was no way of determining the situation with the 4 
per cent who failed to reply. 


TABLE 52. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH COUNSELING RESPONSIBILITIES WERE DISCHARGED 
BY ANY MEMBERS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF WHO 
HAD THE TIME OR INCLINATION 


Extent Enrollment classification 


I IV V Total 


11| 15 25 16 
7 | 12 7 36 


Not true at all............ 
True to a limited degree.... 


True to some degree.............. 28 | 16) 30 30 23 24 
True to a rather high degree. ..... | 42 | 39; 30 | 2 31 
True to an extremely high degree. . 16 | 22 9/12, 14 15 


No answer ..... | 5 | 7) 4; 0 3 4 


Administrative and supervisory duties reducing counse- 
lor’s effectiveness. It is generally agreed that assigning cer- 
tain administrative or supervisory duties to the counselor 
materially reduces his effectiveness in discharging his coun- 
seling responsibilities. This is especially true when such duties 
involve the imposition of penalties for the infraction of rules 
or codes of behavior. 

The data in Table 53 do not present an encouraging pic- 
ture. Only 9 per cent said that the counselor was not required 
to assume responsibilities which would reduce his effective- 
ness, whereas 43 per cent indicated the opposite extreme. 
Another 17 per cent agreed that the counselor was so bur- 
dened with administrative and supervisory responsibilities 
that his effectiveness was materially reduced. Thirteen per 
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cent of the schools believed that their counselors carried only 
a minimum amount of those duties which might contribute 
to some loss of effectiveness. 


TABLE 53. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE COUNSELOR HAD NO ADMINISTRATIVE OR 
SUPERVISORY DUTIES THAT WOULD REDUCE HIS EFFEC- 
TIVENESS IN COUNSELING THOSE INDIVIDUALS IN NEED 
OF HIS SERVICES 


Extent | 
| I IV! V Total 


Not true at all..... | 58 | 67| 89 86 | 22| 48 
True to a limited degree .. | 16| 9| 22 27) 16] 17 
True to some degree..... | 10 | 20 15 18) 14 
True to a rather high degree. | | &| 18 12/ 21 | 13 
True to an extremely high —: 


4 8 1) 4 


Periodic counseling interviews with pupils. Every pupil 
needs individual attention throughout his high school career. 
The kind, amount, and frequency will, of course, vary with 
each pupil. Currently, one of the forms of individual atten- 
tion which is considered highly desirable is a series of coun- 
seling interviews arranged on a periodic basis. This does not 
imply that counseling is reduced to a routine, mechanical 
process, but that an additional means is at hand for estab- 
lishing the close contact which is essential in the prevention 
or remediation of problems. 


The extent to which the schools in the study have adopted 
the technique is evident from the data in Table 54. Almost 
1 school in every 5—19 per cent—scheduled periodic inter- 
views with nearby pupils throughout their high school 
careers. A similar percentage represented those schools 
which followed the practice to a rather high degree. This 
was more than offset, however, by the 29 per cent in which 
there were no periodic interviews for any pupils and the 15 
per cent in which such interviews were scheduled only to a 
limited degree. In 17 per cent of the schools, not quite 1 
in 6, regularly scheduled interviews were arranged with some 
pupils. 


| 
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TABLE 54. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH EVERY HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL HAD PERIODIC INTER- 
VIEWS WITH A COUNSELOR THROUGHOUT HIS EDUCA- 
TIONAL CAREER IN THE SCHOOL 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I | IV| V | Total 
Not true at all... 37 | 38| 24 24 | 16) 29 
True to a limited degree | 19 | 10} 17) 21 | 12] 15 
True to some degree | 141/112] 15 | 14] 17 
True to a rather high degree. | 19 | 24/ 11 | 18 | 22 | 19 
True to an extremely high degree 7112] 3i ais | 19 
No answer . 8| 2 


When regularly scheduled interviews throughout a 
pupil’s high school career are supplemented by additional 
interviews as the need arises, the effectiveness of the counsel- 
ing service is materially advanced. The data in Table 55 
reveal the practices in the 253 schools studied. Seven per 
cent of the schools did not schedule any interviews in addition 
to those which were regularly arranged, and in approxi- 
mately 1 out of 9 schools this was done only to a very limited 
degree. In contrast to this situation, however, half of the 
schools followed the practice of arranging additional inter- 
views, whenever required, to at least a rather high degree, 
and 18 per cent subscribed to the practice to some degree. 


TABLE 55. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH, BESIDES THOSE INTERVIEWS WHICH WERE REGU- 
LARLY SCHEDULED, EACH PUPIL HAD WHATEVER ADDI- 
TIONAL INTERVIEWS HE MIGHT REQUIRE 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I | I | V | Total 
Not true at all... 12/12] 7| 6{ 1] 7 
True to a limited degree. 14 | 10] 13) 18 4; il 
True to some degree... 23 | 16 | 28 9 | 18 
True to a rather high degree. 23 | 28 | 30} 36 | 33] 30 
True to an extremely high degree. . 21 | 28 | 17 | 27 | 45] 30 
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Utilization of referral agencies and personnel. A mark of 
good counseling service and a vital factor in the success of 
a guidance program is the utilization of referral agencies 
and personnel. No counselor or other guidance worker may 
realistically expect to provide from the internal resources 
of the school all the specialized services which pupils require. 
It becomes almost mandatory, then, that pupils have access 
to referral agencies and personnel competent to deal with 
problems which are beyond the province of counseling and 
instructional staffs. 


Table 56 shows the distribution of responses concerning 
referral agencies and personnel. Thirteen per cent of the 
schools did not utilize such agencies and personnel, with the 
largest schools offending the least, 1 per cent, and the smallest 
schools the most, 26 per cent. The reason is not evident, of 
course, but it may properly be assumed that the lack of such 
services in the small communities increased the percentage 
not using them. The same reason may account for the fact 
that use of referral agencies was very limited in another 15 
per cent of the cases. In nearly 1 out of every 7 schools com- 
munity agencies and personnel were utilized to an extremely 
high degree, and in almost 1 out of 4 institutions they were 
used considerably more than moderately often. Thirty per 
cent of the schools indicated some use, and 4 per cent failed 
to reply to the item, probably because they had no access to 
such agencies or did not use such services. 


TABLE 56. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE COUNSELOR UTILIZED REFERRAL AGENCIES 
AND PERSONNEL TO INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE COUNSELING SERVICE 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | Ill | IV | V Total 
True to a limited degree.......... 26 | 17) 15 | 10] 15 
True to some degree.............. 19 | 31} 39! 33 | 27]! 380 
True to a rather high degree Ay 21 | 22 | 15 | 80 | 27) 23 
True to an extremely high degree. . 2 9 9 9 | 32] 14 
No answer ...... Ae 7 7 0 6 3 4 


-— — = — 
I 
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Placement 


Placement in part-time and vacation employment. Occu- 
pational and educational placement services are increasingly 
coming to be recognized as an essentia: part of a dynamic 
guidance program. Many more schools are devoting atten- 
tion to this aspect of guidance than was forierly the case. 
Indeed, one of the criteria for the evaluation of guidance 
services is based upon the effectiveness of the placement 
function. Nor is this service confined to secondary school 
graduates alone; it includes both those who withdraw prior 
to graduation and those who want or need part-time and 
vacation employment. It is with this latter group that Table 
57 is concerned. 


TABLE 57. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH ASSISTANCE WAS PROVIDED TO PUPILS IN SECUR- 
ING PART-TIME AND VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | IV | V {Total 
Net true at all............... 7 19 | 26 2 3 0; 10 
True to a limited degree.......... 14 | 16} 20] 15 3 | 12 
True to some degree...... ey, 30 | 27 | 43 | 21 | 15] 26 
True to a rather high degree. 33 | 16 | 17 | 42 | 37] 28 
True to an extremely high degree. . 0 | 14 | 15 18 | 45] 21 
No answer 5 2; 2 0 0 2 


Of immediate interest is the fact that 1 school in 10 did 
nothing whatsoever in this particular area of placement. 
Another 12 per cent accorded it only passing attention; the 
activity was extremely limited. By way of comparison, how- 
ever, almost half of the schools, 49 per cent, devoted a rather 
high degree or an extremely high degree of attention to part- 
time and vacation placement of pupils. In more than 1 out 
of 4 cases some effort was expended in this activity. 


Placement in specialized vocational training or suitable 
employment. In far too many instances the secondary schools 
have been only mildly concerned with pupils who drop out 
prior to graduation. It is now the belief among more en- 
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lightened educators, especially guidance personnel, that the 
schools still have an obligation to those of their pupils who 
for one reason or another fail to complete the secondary 
program. This obligation involves providing assistance to ao 
them in securing specialized vocational training or suitable e 
employment, or both. Table 58 shows the responses to the 
query concerning placement of pupils in training or employ- 
ment. 
Only 1 school in 25, or 4 per cent, claimed to be engaging 
to an extremely high degree in assisting pupils to secure 
specialized training or suitable employment upon withdrawal, 
and not quite 1 in 7 said this was being done to a rather high 
degree. Conversely, 36 per cent of the schools admitted they 
were doing nothing at all in this connection, and 23 per cent 
indicated only limited effort. Twenty-nine per cent revealed 
that they were engaged in some activity along this line, but 
the extent was not determined. Two per cent failed to reply -" 
to them. i 


TABLE 58. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PUPILS WHO WITHDREW FROM SCHOOL WERE AS- 
SISTED IN OBTAINING SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING OR SUITABLE EMPLOYMENT 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | II} IV | V | Total 
51 | 53 | 37 | 386 | 36 
True to a limited degree.......... 23 | 24] 20 | 33 | 21] 23 
True to some degree.............. 19 | 17| 33 | 21 | 45] 29 
True to a rather high degree...... 2 3 9 3 | 11 6 
True to an extremely high degree. . 0 0 0 6 | 10 4 ; 
5 2 2 0; 0 2 


Placement in cooperation with state employment service 
office. In certain situations it may not be feasible for a 
secondary school to engage directly in occupational placement 
of pupils. Guidance authorities have recommended in such 
cases that a mutually agreeable arrangement be worked out 
with a local or nearby branch of the state employment service. 
An arrangement of this sort relieves the school from the 
operational details of a task for which it may have no fully 


| 
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qualified personnel and at the same time makes available to 
the pupils a much-needed service. 

The data in Table 59 show the distribution of responses 
to the question about the existence of a cooperative placement 
program. Fifty-one per cent of the schools did not cooperate 
with the state employment service office, and another 12 
per cent limited the cooperation until it was merely a nominal 
amount. In slightly more than 1 school in 8 the coopera- 
tion was somewhat more extended. In roughly 1 school in 11, 
however, cooperation existed to an extremely high degree, 
and in not quite 1 out of 12 it was almost as good. 


TABLE 59. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH A COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT PROGRAM WAS IN 
OPERATION BETWEEN THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICE 


Enrollment classification 


Extent 
| 
1 mm) Iv| Total 
Not true at all 56 | 64| 67 | 39 | 33| 51 
True to a limited degree 14 |} 10; 11 | 21 10; 12 
True to some degree | 18) 12 
True to a rather high degree 7 | 10 7| 12] 22 13 
True to an extremely high degree ae 4/12 | 18 9 
No answer 8 2 0; 0! 8 


Occupational placement of pupils or graduates exclusively 
a function of the school guidance personnel. The data in 
Table 59 reveal that a sizable proportion of the schools did 
not cooperate with any branches of the state employment 
service in the placement function. This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that there was no cooperation with other 
agencies or persons. On the other hand, some schools confined 
placement responsibilities exclusively to the guidance staff. 
Table 60 reveals this distribution. 

The practice, at least among the schools in this study, 
was not extensive. Only 3 per cent of the schools restricted 
placement to their guidance personnel to an extremely high 
degree and another 8 per cent attempted such restriction 
to a rather high degree. Conversely, over half of the schools, 
55 per cent, in no way considered the function to be exclu- 
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TABLE 60. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH OCCUPATIONAL PLACEMENT OF PUPILS OR GRAD- 
UATES WAS EXCLUSIVELY A FUNCTION OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


Enrollment classification 


Extent 
1 | | IV V | Total 
Not true at all................. 65 | 60 | 59 | 67 38| 55 
True to a limited degree _. 16 | 14 | 15 | 18 19| 17 
True to some degree as 9 | 10 | 13 | 6 21] 18 
True to a rather high degree 0 7| 7 | 9 15 8 
True to an extremely high degree. 2 | 0 4 0 5 3 
No answer hak Y 7 | 7 2 | 0 1 4 


sively the concern of specialized personnel, and another 17 
per cent considered it only mildly so. In other words, at least 
85 per cent of the schools recognized, in varying degree, that 
occupational placement was the concern of more than a small 
portion of the total school faculty. 


Placement of graduates in employment. The 253 schools 
in the study apparently felt a responsibility, to a greater or 
lesser degree, for assisting graduates to find employment. 
Table 61 shows their practices in this regard. While only 8 
per cent provided no assistance and slightly less than 20 
per cent provided only a minimum amount, almost 30 per 
cent assisted to a better than average degree and 13 per cent 
made an extreme effort in finding suitable employment for 


TABLE 61. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH GRADUATES WERE ASSISTED IN SECURING SUIT- 
ABLE EMPLOYMENT 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
| | 
1 Iv! Total 
Not true at all ............. 12/21) 4] 6] O| 8 
True to a limited degree.......... 23 | 16 | 15 | 19 
True to some degree ae. 35 | 24| 35 | 33 | 25| 29 
True to a rather high degree. ..... 19 | 26 | 15 | 36 | 42) 29 
True to an extremely high degree. . 9 7| 9 25! 18 
2 | 0: 2 


- 
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graduates. In 29 per cent of the schools assistance was pro- 
vided to graduates to some degree, but the extent is not 
evident. 


Placement of graduates in additional occupational train- 
ing. Since the ultimate vocational objectives of some grad- 
uates may require training beyond that which the secondary 
school is in a position to provide, these graduates will need 
assistance in making a wise choice of the training facilities 
which will enable them to attain their occupational goals. This 
is especially essential in view of the losses in time and money 
together with the frustrations which attend an unwise choice. 

It is evident from the data in Table 62 that the schools 
in the sample were not providing major assistance in this 
area. In 13 per cent of the schools no help was given in the 
selection of additional occupational training facilities, and 
in 23 per cent of the cases this help was very limited. An- 
other 27 per cent claimed to give some help, and 5 per cent 
failed to answer the item. Thus only one third of the schools 
made even moderate efforts to assist the graduates, and only 
8 per cent claimed that they assisted to an extremely high 
degree. One out of four asserted they assisted to a rather 
high degree. 


TABLE 62. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH GRADUATES WERE ASSISTED IN OBTAINING ADDI- 
TIONAL OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
1 |u| Iv) Vv | Total 
Not true at all................... 23 | 21] 9 | 9| 13 
True to a limited degree 26 | 26 | 28 | 27 | 12] 28 
True to some degree. . 30 | 19 | 30 ai ei 2 
True to a rather high degree 9 | 21 | 20 | 30 | 38| 25 
True to an extremely high degree. . 5 7 a ae 8 


Placement of graduates in institutions of higher learning. 
Historically, the secondary schools have devoted a major por- 
tion of their energies to placing their graduates in colleges and 
universities. Even today the belief persists in some quarters 
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that the merit of a school is best exemplified by the number 
of its graduates who enter institutions of higher learning. 
The same amount of energy is not always expended in the 
interests of those graduates who do not plan to enter 
college. 

The data in Table 63 show the distribution of effort 
among 253 secondary schools in encouraging their graduates 
to enter institutions of higher learning. More than 4 out of 5 
schools, 83 per cent, assisted their graduates to a rather 
high degree or to an extremely high degree in this respect. 
Only 2 per cent admitted they made no assistance available 
and only 6 per cent said they restricted it in more than a 
few instances. An additional 10 per cent made some attempt 
to provide aid. Two per cent did not reply. 


TABLE 63. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH GRADUATES WERE ASSISTED IN ENTERING INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER. LEARNING 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | II} IV} V | Total 
5 2 0 0 0 2 
True to a limited degree.......... 7 9 0 3 1 4 
True to some degree...... age 16 | 10 | 17 9 1/ 10 
True to a rather high degree. ... 42 | 41 | 50 | 36 | 27] 38 
True to an extremely high degree. . 26 | 34 | 33 | 52 | 69] 45 


Follow-up 


A follow-up study of both graduates and withdrawals is 
an efficient method of determining how well the school serv- 
ices and educational offerings have functioned in the lives of 
former pupils. The data derived from such studies are valu- 
able in subsequent modification, revision, or expansion of 
curricular programs and services in an effort to increase the 
over-all effectiveness of the institution. Because of the cost, 
complexity, and other difficulties involved, not too many 
schools undertake follow-up studies, though those that do 
usually find the effort rewarding. 


7 
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The extent to which the schools in this study engaged 
in follow-up and related activities is indicated in Table 64. 
Almost a third of the schools said they made no follow-up 
studies; and 22 per cent appeared to confine the effort to 
only a limited amount. Another 24 per cent did some follow- 
up, but it was by no means extensive. While 18 per cent 
claimed a higher than average follow-up effort, only 3 per 
cent maintained that they exerted an extreme effort. There 


was no reply from 2 per cent of the schools in relation to this 
item. 


TABLE 64. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH PERIODIC STUDIES WERE MADE TO OBTAIN PERTI- 
NENT DATA FOR ALL FORMER PUPILS, INCLUDING WITH- 
DRAWALS AS WELL AS GRADUATES 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 

I II III | IV | V | Total 
44 | 40 | 41 | 27 | 14| 32°: 
True to a limited degree. . 19 | 26 | 15 | 24 | 23] 22 
True to some degree..... 23 | 19 | 28 | 24 | 26| 24 
True to a rather high degree. . 9 | 12 | 11 | 24 | 29; 18 
True to an extremely high degree. . 0 0; 2 0 8 3 
No answer ................. - 5 3 | 2 0 0 2 


Work experience programs. Work experience programs 
of the cooperative type are beginning to be recognized as 
worth-while contributions in guidance services. There is 
probably no better way of determining vocational interests 
and aptitudes or of arriving at a vocational choice. Schools 
are giving an increasing amount of attention to the possibil- 
ities of cooperative work experience and the number of such 
programs is growing, though not as rapidly as the benefits 
would seem to warrant. 

The extent of the work experience programs among the 
schools in this study is shown in Table 65. Over half of the 
schools, 56 per cent, did not have supervised work experience 
programs; probably they had no formally organized work 
experiences as a recognizable part of the school services. 
Seventeen per cent claimed to have such programs, but ad- 
mitted that they were extremely limited. Roughly, 1 in 9 


4 
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TABLE 65. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH A COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM, 
ADEQUATELY SUPERVISED, WAS IN OPERATION AS A PART 
OF THE PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


Enrollment classification 
I II | | IV | V | Total 
65 | 69 | 72 | 48 | 33] 56 
True to a limited degree ......... 21 | 14] 138 | 21 | 16) 17 
True to some degree.............. 9 9 2/18 | 18] 11 
True to a rather high degree...... 0 5 6 | 16 8 
True to an extremely high degree. . 0 0 0 3 | 19 6 


schools made some attempt in the area of supervised work 
experiences; 8 per cent said they had programs functioning 
to a rather high degree; and about 1 in 17 believed such a 
program was functioning to an extremely high degree. 


Use of data from follow-up studies. Assuming that 
follow-up studies are actually made, the data derived from 
them have no value unless they are utilized in improving 
the guidance and the other educational services. Table 66 
shows the practices in this study. 

Only 6 per cent, roughly 1 school in 17, utilized data 
from follow-up studies to an extremely high degree in re- 


organizing curricular « fferings. A somewhat better propor- 


TABLE 66. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH DATA FROM THE FOLLOW-UP STUDIES SERVED AS 
A BASIS FOR MODIFICATION OR EXPANSION OF CURRICU- 
LAR OFFERINGS 


Enrollment classification 
I II | III} IV] V | Total 
47 | 41 | 37] 21 | 31 
True to a limited degree.......... 19 | 19 | 26] 30 | 19| 22 
True to some degree.............. 9; 19 | 20| 30 | 30; 22 
True to a rather high degree...... 16, 17 11) 18 23; 18 
True to an extremely high degree. . 0 0 0 0 | 11 6 
9 | 3 7 4 


j 
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tion, 18 per cent, was found among the schools which claimed 
a rather high degree of utilization. By far the large majority, 
however, made little use of the data from follow-up studies. 
Thirty-one per cent made no use whatsoever of such in- 
formation, and only 22 per cent made limited or moderate 
use of it. Four per cent did not indicate their practice. 


GUIDANCE FACILITIES 


Content of cumulative records. In ascertaining the 
guidance facilities available in any school, one item of con- 
siderable interest is the record system which is in use. Pupil 
accounting practices have improved over the years, but in 
far too many cases even today the data collected are inade- 
quate for guidance purposes. Each pupil’s record needs to 
contain much more than the bare essentials of identification, 
attendance and tardiness, and school marks. 


Table 67 indicates that, while the schools in this study 
collected these data much more extensively than other kinds 
of data, nevertheless 48 per cent of them gave some thought 
to the personal and social development of their student body 
as well, at least to the extent of gathering and recording such 
information. It may be presumed that they had some definite 
objective in collecting these data. By way of contrast, 4 per 
cent of the schools attempted merely to identify their pupils, 


TABLE 67. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THEIR CUMULA- 
TIVE RECORD MAJOR HEADINGS 


Enroll i i 
—— nrollment classification 


I II | IIIT} IV | V | Total 

Identification, home and family 

background 98 | 95 | 98 | 94 | 95| 96 
Attendance and tardiness ......... 81 | 90 | 93 | 79 | 93] 89 
Scholastic achievement and 

progress .. hh 98 |100 |100 | 94 |100| 99 
Physical and medical status 74 | 78 | 80) 73 | 75 
Personal and social development. 28 | 45 | 54] 30 | 67| 48 
Scholastic and vocational 

aptitudes Wan as es | 60 | 76 70 76 | 90| 76 
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giving no thought to such pertinent information as home and 
family background. 


Location of cumulative record files. The primary reason 
for the inclusion of Table 68 is because of the implications 


TABLE 68. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE LOCATION OF 
THE CUMULATIVE RECORD FILES 


: Enrollment classification 
Location 

I | II | Mm) wv IV | V | Total 
Superintendent’s office ............ 33 | 38 38 | 33) 12 | 5| 28 
sine sis 67 | 74 | 67 | 85 | 67) 71 
12 | 38; 15 
0 3 2 0 4 


inherent in the data. In over 70 per cent of the schools the 
cumulative record files were located in the principal’s office; 
these files were located in the classrooms in only 1 per cent of 
the cases and in the homerooms in only 4 per cent of the cases. 
This raises the question of whether the classroom and home- 
room teachers have conveniently accessible the data which 
they require in their guidance activities, or even whether it 
is accessible to them at all. In 23 per cent of the schools there 
was some basis for concern in this regard, since the files were 
located in the office of the superintendent. 


Physical facilities for testing. Table 69 shows the types 
and distribution of physical facilities in which the testing 


TABLE 69. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE LOCATION OF 
THE TESTING CENTERS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


classification 
Location 
I II | III} IV | V | Total 
Auditorium (Assembly) .......... 21 | 22 | 15 | 24 18] 20 
21 | 221-85 | 24 27] 2 
51 | 69 | 59 | 67 | 62] 62 
Study halls 30 | 14] 26] 33 | 56] 34 
0 0 4 0 0 1 
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service took place in the schools in this study. Classrooms 
were used for administering tests almost twice as often as 
study halls, over three times as often as auditoriums, and 
almost two and a half times as often as the homerooms. 


Extent of maintenance of cumulative records. The data 
in Table 70 were the cause for some encouragement regard- 


TABLE 70. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH A CUMULATIVE RECORD WAS MAINTAINED FOR 
EACH PUPIL IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Enrollment classification 


I II | II) IV} V | Total 


Met true ab afl.........6.... 2 0 0 0 0 4 
True to a limited degree 0 0 4 0 0 8 
True to some degree... 2 5 4; 18 0 5 
8 | 21} 26] 18 | 19| 24 
3 
5 


True to a rather high degree. Jae 3 
True to an extremely high degree. . 5 67 | 65 | 61 | 81 | 67 
No answer 7 0 3 0 3 


ing the 253 schools in the study. Less than 1 per cent in- 
dicated that they kept no cumulative records and in more 
than 2 cases out of 3 records were kept for nearly all pupils. 
Three per cent did not answer the question, and roughly 6 
per cent indicated they did not maintain such records in all 
cases. 


Point of initiation of cumulative record. Table 71 shows 
the distribution of responses relative to the question of the 
initial point at which the cumulative record was begun. 
Seventy per cent of the institutions began this record at 
whatever point the pupil entered the school system. Obvi- 
ously, in most instances this would be the kindergarten or 
the first grade. Another 18 per cent followed the practice 
to a rather high degree, but did not succeed in all cases. One 
school in every 20 failed to reply to this question. 


Transfer of the cumulative record. Sound guidance prac- 
tice requires not only that a school collect and record perti- 
nent data, but that these data accompany the individual as 
he moves from one school to another. The advantages of such 


| 
Extent 
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procedure need not be recounted here, inasmuch as they are 
known to guidance practitioners. The data in Table 72 reveal 
the distribution of responses to the question of whether the 


TABLE 71. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE CUMULATIVE RECORD FOR EACH PUPIL WAS 
BEGUN AT THE POINT OF HIS INITIAL ENTRANCE INTO 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Enrollment classification 


Extent 
I II | III} IV | V | Total 
2 0 0 0 4 2 
True to a limited degree ... : 0 0 3 0 1 2 
True to some degree............ : 2 3 7 9 3 4 
True to a rather high degree...... 33 | 16 | 15} 18 | 12] 18 
True to an extremely high degree. . 58 | 72 | 70 | 70 | 75) 70 


high schools received cumulative records from the elementary 
or intermediate schools which sent pupils to them. 


TABLE 72. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE HIGH SCHOOL RECEIVED A CUMULATIVE REC- 
ORD FOR EACH PUPIL ADMITTED FROM THE ELEMENTARY 
OR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Extent Enrollment classification 
I II | IV | V | Total 
pe See eer 7 5 | 11 9 8 8 
True to a limited degree.......... 5 5 4 3 0 3 
True to some degree.............. 12 3} 11] 18 4 8 
True to a rather high degree...... 26 | 12 | 11] 16 | 21] 17 
True to an extremely high degree. . 47 | 69 | 61 | 52 | 66] 60 


Three fifths of the schools claimed that they received 
such records in all except a very few instances. Another 17 
per cent received these records most of the time. In 8 per 
cent of the schools no cumulative records were received from 
the sending schools, and in another 11 per cent of the cases 
records were received in only a small percentage of the cases. 


obi 
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Currency of entries in cumulative records. The data in 
Table 73 show that three fifths of the schools kept each cumu- 
lative record current by means of entries at regular intervals. 
In more than 1 out of 4 cases this was done with an extremely 
high degree of frequency, but did not always occur; while in 
1 per cent of the cases no attempt was made to keep the 
records current. Ten per cent of the remaining schools made 
some effort to keep the records current, but did not succeed 
to more than a limited or moderate degree. 


TABLE 73. PERCENTAGE OF EIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE CUMULATIVE RECORD OF EACH HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPIL WAS KEPT CURRENT BY MEANS OF ENTRY OF DATA 
AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 


Met true af 2 2 0 0; 0 1 
True to a limited degree si 2 7 3 | 0 3 
True to some degree 5 | 5 ei F 7 
True to a rather high degree 35 | 24 | 24) 39 | 27 
True to an extremely high degree 49 | 62 | 61 45 | 70 60 
| 5 5 0 3 1 3 


Availability of duplicate copies of cumulative records. It 
is essential that faculty members, especially homeroom teach- 
ers and others who are responsible for guidance functions, 
be provided with some of the data which appear in the cumu- 
lative records. Table 74 shows the practices in the schools 
in the study. Forty-six per cent of the schools did not pro- 
vide their teachers with duplicate copies of routine data, 
while 8 per cent of them always followed such a practice. 
Another nine per cent did this to an extremely high degree, 
and in roughly 1 out of 3 cases some attempt was made in 
this direction, though in half of this group the effort was 
definitely restricted. 


Access to the cumulative records. There are differences 
of opinion in regard to the matter of who should have access 
to the data in the cumulative records. One point of view is 
that access should be unrestricted so far as administrative 
and instructional personnel are concerned; the opposite point 
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TABLE 74. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH DUPLICATE COPIES OF ROUTINE DATA FROM THE 
CUMULATIVE RECORDS WERE PROVIDED FOR ALL MEM- 
BERS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
1 | m|m| iv] v| Total 
53 | 60} 48] 36] 34| 46 
True to a limited degree.......... 9} 10) 17) 
True to some degree.............. 14 | 14| 11] 24] 19| 16 
True to a rather high degree...... 7 9; 138 6 | 11 9 
True to an extremely high degree. . 9 5 9 6 8 8 
7 2 2 0 4 3 


of view holds that access to such data, especially that of a 
confidential nature, should be confined to those who are 
prepared to utilize the information in a professional manner. 

The data in Table 75 show the practices in the schools 
in this study. Well over one third of the schools placed no 
restrictions whatsoever on access to the cumulative record 
files. Over one fifth of the schools permitted only profes- 
sionally qualified instructional personnel to utilize cumulative 
record data. Slightly less than one third of the schools placed 
moderate restrictions on the data, and 1 school in 20 imposed 
only token restrictions. 


TABLE 75. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH ACCESS TO THE CUMULATIVE RECORD FILES WAS 
RESTRICTED TO THOSE MEMBERS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF WHO WERE QUALIFIED TO UTILIZE THE DATA PRO- 
FESSIONALLY 


E 
nrollment classification 

I II | Ill} IV | V | Totar 
True to a limited degree..... 5 5 4 3 5 5 
True to some degree.............. 9 9] 15} 15 | 11) 11 
True to a rather high degree...... 16 | 17 | 24 | 24 | 15| 19 
True to an extremely high degree. . 19 | 22 | 15} 21 | 82] 23 
9 3 4 9 4 5 


ae 
| | | | 
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Referral personnel and agencies. One of the criteria of 
an effective guidance program is the kind of referral agencies 
which are available for assistance with specialized problems. 
The data in Table 76 reveal the nature and extent of such 
services. 


TABLE 76. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE REFERRAL 
AGENCIES OR PERSONNEL AVAILABLE EITHER IN THE 
SCHOOL OR IN THE COMMUNITY 


: Enrollment classification 
Referral agencies or personnel 
I II | II} IV | V | Total 
Visiting teacher .. | 14] 19] 11} 12 | 41) 38 
Attendance officer | 67 | 60 | 57 | 64 | 89| 79 
School doctor : 16 | 29 | 37 | 15 | 30| 27 
School nurse 65 | 69 | 67 | 58 | 89| 72 
School dentist 2/16] 20 9 | 32| 18 
Psychological service 5 | 14] 15 | 27 | 51] 25 
Psychiatric service 5 5 4 9 | 32) 13 
Employment service 26 | 28 | 26 | 33 | 74) 41 
Social service .. ’ 5 | 12 | 11 | 27 | 61] 24 
16 | 33 | 33 | 61 | 73 | 45 
Others a 5 5 4 3 4 4 
No answer .. Re 7 2 9 3 0 4 


In almost four fifths of the schools, 79 per cent, there 
was an attendance officer. This type of functionary was 
found in 89 per cent of the largest schools in the study but 
in only 67 per cent of the smallest. It might well be that the 
smaller schools in some instances still relied on minor civic 
officials to assume this responsibility. The functionary, or 
the service, found least frequently was the psychiatrist. Ap- 
proximately one eighth of all the schools had access to 
psychiatric services, but, as would probably be expected, the 
largest schools were much more likely to offer such assistance 
than were those with smaller enrollments. Only 5 per cent 
of the schools in the first two categories, 4 per cent in the 
third, and 9 per cent in the fourth, offered psychiatric serv- 
ices, as against 32 per cent in the last. Closely allied to this 
was the psychological service, which is available in only one 
fourth of all the schools. Again, the larger institutions en- 
joyed a marked advantage over the smaller ones. 
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Medical services, which might be considered essential 
were not often present. 


Only slightly more than 1 school in 4 had a school doctor 
available, but the school nurse was found in almost 3 out of 
every 4 institutions. Apparently the schools did not feel it 
incumbent upon them to provide dental services. Less than 
1 school in every 5 made such services available. An en- 
couraging trend was revealed by the fact that almost 3 out 
of 4 of the largest schools, and 41 per cent of all the institu- 
tions, provided an employment service or had one available 
in the community. Apparently there was a growing realiza- 
tion of the need to assist students in finding jobs. 


Physical facilities for counseling. One of the principles 
of guidance is that the counseling interview should take place 
in a physical setting which insures privacy. For one reason 
or another, some of the schools in this study were not able 
fully to observe this principle. According to Table 77, 
roughly 1 school in 9 provided no privacy whatsoever for the 
counseling interview, while 15 per cent of the schools were 
able to do so in only a very limited way. Almost 30 per cent 
of the schools assured virtually complete privacy, and another 
22 per cent were able to assure it to a rather high degree. 
Two per cent of the schools failed to respond to this item, 
which may mean they were not able to insure the desirable 
privacy for counseling interview purposes. 


TABLE 77. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN EACH ENROLL- 
MENT CLASSIFICATION, ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH THE PHYSICAL FACILITIES FOR COUNSELING IN- 
TERVIEWS WERE SUCH THAT COMPLETE PRIVACY WAS 
ASSURED FOR COUNSELEES 


Enrollment classification 
Extent 
I II | II} IV | V | Total 
True to a limited degree.......... 9/}10] 20| 27 | 15] 15 
True to some degree.............. Si 
True to a rather high degree...... 14 | 28 | 24} 21 | 22] 22 
True to an extremely high degree. . 37 | 24| 26] 24 | 32] 29 
No answer 2 3 0 0 0 2 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


The information which has been reported in the previous 
three sections was obtained by means of an inquiry form 
directed to the person in each high school who was directly 
in charge of guidance. In addition to this general informa- 
tion form, the investigators asked that each person in the 
high school who served some portion of the day exclusively 
in a guidance capacity should fill out another inquiry form 
which was concerned with their professional preparation and 
qualifications. In all, 398 of these individual forms were com- 
pleted and returned. 

Table 78 shows the titles held by guidance personnel. 
It can be seen from this table that these persons held the 
title of “principal” more frequently than any other title, with 
about 4 in 10 listing such a title. The next highest frequency 
was teacher-counselor, held by about 1 in 4. Only 18 per cent 
of these people held the title of “director of guidance.” ‘“Coun- 
selor of boys” or “counselor of girls” were titles held by 
slightly more than 1 in 10 persons. If the personnel holding 
the title of “dean of boys” or “dean of girls” were included 
with this latter group, the percentage would come to nearly 
20 in each case. The title of “vice-principal’” appeared rela- 
tively infrequently. 


TABLE 78. TITLES HELD BY GUIDANCE PERSONNEL, AND PER- 
CENTAGES OF INDIVIDUALS HOLDING EACH TITLE 


Title Percentage 


Teacher-counselor 26 
Director of guidance Said 18 
Counselor of boys .. 14 
Counselor of girls 12 
Vice-principal 9 
Dean of boys 6 
Dean of girls 6 
Chairman of a department 3 
No answer 2 


Table 79 shows the classification of these individuals by 
sex. It is apparent that guidance functions are invested in 
men much more often than in women. 
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TABLE 79. SEX OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL AND PERCENTAGE 
OF EACH 


Sex Percentage 


Table 80 shows the certificates held by personnel now 
devoting all or part of their time to guidance activities. As one 
might expect, 79 per cent held the secondary teacher’s certifi- 
cate and another 11 per cent held an elementary certificate. 
Only about 32 per cent held the secondary principal’s certifi- 
cate, but another 20 per cent held the superintendent’s cer- 
tificate. Since 39 per cent listed themselves as principals, it 
may be concluded that some of the principals did not hold the 
principal’s certificate. Only 5 per cent of these people held a 
special guidance supervisor’s certificate. It is rather evident, 
then, that not many persons who are actively engaged in 
guidance actually hold a guidance certificate. 


TABLE 80. CERTIFICATES NOW HELD BY GUIDANCE PERSON- 
NEL AND PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS HOLDING EACH 


Certificates Percentage 
Secondary teacher’s certificate ........... 79 
Secondary principal’s certificate ........... 32 
Superintendent’s certificate ............ i 20 
Elementary teacher’s certificate ........... 11 


General supervisor’s certificate ........ 8 
Director of physical education certificate ... 7 
Guidance supervisor’s certificate .......... j 
Elementary principal’s certificate _. 5 
Director of recreation certificate .... 3 
Director of health certificate 2 
Others . 

No answer 


The degrees held by those engaged in guidance activities 
are shown in Table 81. The fact that only 88 per cent listed 
the bachelor’s degree should not be taken to indicate that 
the remaining 12 per cent did not hold a bachelor’s degree, 
since undoubtedly some holding the master’s degree did not 
check the form. It is gratifying to learn that nearly 3 in 4 
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of these people held the master’s degree either in Arts or 
Science. Another interesting fact, especially since the mas- 
ter’s degree in most schools of education is an M.S., is that as 
many of these held the A.M. degree as held the M.S. degree. 
This may indicate that a large percentage of those engaged 
in guidance work were trained in an Arts program. Such 
teachers ordinarily were greater in frequency in the fields of 
English and social studies. Very few of those doing guidance 
had acquired the doctor’s degree. 


TABLE 81. DEGREES HELD BY GUIDANCE PERSONNEL AND 
PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS HOLDING EACH 


Degrees Percentage 


Those who were engaged in guidance activities were 
apparently selected from the personnel with greatest experi- 
ence in teaching. This is evidenced by Table 82 which shows 
that nearly half of these people had been in the teaching 
field for 20 or more years and almost another third had had 
from 10 to 19 years of teaching experience. Only about 1 
person in 10 was entrusted with guidance activities prior to 
having attained at least five years of experience. 


TABLE 82. NUMBER OF YEARS TAUGHT AND PERCENTAGE OF 


Years taught Percentage 


Table 83 gives the major teaching areas for those en- 
gaged in guidance activities. The data in this table confirm 


GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN EACH CATEGORY 
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the hypothesis originally set up that many of these people 
were originally trained to teach in the social science and 
language arts areas. Nearly 3 out of 4 engaged in guidance 
work were certified to teach in these two areas. About one 
fourth held a major certificate in science and about one fifth 
in mathematics. It is obvious that few persons engaged in 
guidance activities hold a major teaching certificate in areas 
other than the ones mentioned above. It is also obvious that 
quite a number of these people hold more than one major 
certificate. 


TABLE 83. MAJOR AREA IN WHICH LICENSED AND PERCENT- 
AGE OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN THAT AREA 


Major area Percentage 


e@mention 12 
5 
Vocational and industrial arts ............ ~ 
Guidance . 3 


Table 84 shows the minor certificate areas of these 
people. In general, the balance of percentage for each of the 


TABLE 84. MINOR AREA IN WHICH LICENSED AND PERCENT- 


Minor area Percentage 
Mathematics _. 14 
Social science 37 
14 
Commerce (business education) 3 
Vocational and industrial arts 3 


AGE OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL IN THAT AREA 
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minor certificate areas resembles that for the major areas. 
It may be concluded that, of those who held certificates in 
any of the four major areas of social science, language arts, 
science, and mathematics, many held minors in one or the 
other of these fields. It is true that there are more high school 
teachers in the social science and language arts areas than 
in the other areas. Despite this fact, in consideration of the 
data exhibited, the general conclusion may be drawn that the 
administration drew heavily from such areas in selecting 
guidance personnel. 

Table 85 gives some idea regarding specific courses 
which guidance personnel have experienced. It should prob- 
ably be stated in advance that all of the courses listed were 
courses which would ordinarily be of varying degrees of 
benefit to those who needed to engage in guidance activities. 
It is rather interesting to note that only two thirds of these 
people had had an introductory course in guidance, and that 
slightly less than half had had a course in counseling tech- 
niques. These two courses would ordinarily seem to be rather 
desirable in the training program for guidance workers. 
Scarcely more than one third had had a course in occupational 
information; this is also a very important part of a training 
program for one who is to carry out guidance activities effec- 
tively. Considerably more than half had had a course in 


TABLE 85. COURSES IN WHICH COLLEGE CREDITS HAVE BEEN 
EARNED, AND PERCENTAGE OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 
EARNING CREDIT IN THOSE COURSES 


Courses | Percentage 
Introduction to Guidance 67 
Counseling Techniques | - 47 
Occupational Information 36 
Individual Diagnosis in Guidance 19 
Psychology of Individual Differences | 50 
Psychology of Personality Development 40 
Advanced Educational Psychology 63 
Abnormal Psychology . 28 
Mental Development 19 
42 
Elementary Statistics .. 45 
Advanced Statistics 17 
Educational Measurement (General) 73 
Clinical Courses in Measurement 9 


No answer 11 
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advanced educational psychology and about half had had a 
course in individual differences. Only 40 per cent listed a 
course in the psychology of personality development, but 42 
per cent had had a mental hygiene course. Less than 3 in 4 
had had a general course in educational measurements and 
less than 1 in 10 had had a clinical course in measurement. 
A good course in general measurement would seem to be 
almost mandatory for those whose activities would ordinarily 
include the interpretation of test results. 


Table 86 shows the percentage of teachers who had had 
some type of internship or experience in guidance activities 
other than the one in which they were engaged at the time 
of the study. It can be seen from the figures in this table 
that experience in other guidance activities was not very 
prevalent for those engaged in guidance activities. Less 
than 3 in 10 had experienced other educational counseling, 
and less than 1 in 5 had engaged in vocational counseling out- 
side of their present activity. Very few indeed had had extra 
experience in counseling activities other than the two just 
mentioned. 


TABLE 86. AREA OF INTERNSHIP OR EXPERIENCE OTHER 
THAN PRESENT POSITION, AND PERCENTAGE OF GUID- 
ANCE PERSONNEL TAKING INTERNSHIP IN THAT AREA 


Areas Percentage 
Educational counseling ... -29 
Vocational counseling .... 19 
Vocational rehabilitation ................ 2 
VA vocational advisement ................. 3 
USES vocational advisement .............. 2 
State Employment Office advisement ...... 2 


The fact that those who engaged in high school guidance 
activities were not highly professionalized as a group is ex- 
hibited in Table 87. Only 16 per cent of these people belonged 
to the National Vocational Guidance Association and only 
about 1 per cent belonged to either the National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors or the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. A sizable percentage of guidance personnel belonged 
to the National Education Association. 
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TABLE 87. PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS TO WHICH TEACH- 
ERS BELONG AND PERCENTAGE OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 
BELONGING TO EACH 


Professional organizations Percentage 


National Vocational Guidance Association. . 16 
National Education Association ........... 69 
National Association of Guidance 

American Psychological Association 1 


people engaged in guidance activities, reveals several inter- 
esting findings. First of these is the fact that not too much 


TABLE 88 CLASS PERIODS GIVEN TO GUIDANCE AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF GUIDANCE PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN THE 
WORK EACH PERIOD 


Class periods Percentage 
Second period 31 
Sixth period 33 
Extracurricular activities period 24 
No answer 17 


of the guidance work was carried on in the homeroom period 
or the extracurricular activities period. This is probably as 
it should be, but these investigators had the distinct feeling 
that both of these periods, and especially the homeroom 
period, were being utilized heavily for group guidance work. 
Of the other periods of the day, the first period showed a 
slightly higher frequency of activities than did any other 
period. The last two periods of the day appeared to be less 
frequently used for such activities. 

Table 89 shows the average number of hours per week 
spent in outside activities by those engaged in guidance work. 
The amount ‘of time spent in counseling with pupils ranged 


Table 88, which shows the class periods in which these 
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from 1 to 9 hours per week, with a rather heavy percentage 
spending 1, 2, 5, and 9 hours. About 41 per cent stated that 
they spent an average of one hour a week in attending teach- 
ers’ meetings at which guidance was discussed. Collectively, 
only 35 per cent stated that they spent as much as one hour 
per week in attending guidance meetings. About 36 per cent 
spent about one hour per week attending parent-teachers’ 
meetings and about 17 per cent spent about one hour per 
week visiting homes of pupils. 

Further interesting information in Table 89 may be 
gained from the percentage of those who failed to check this 
item. If it may be assumed that these who did not check each 
item did not engage in such activities, it would appear that 4 
out of 5 persons engaged in guidance activities spent no 
time planning with referral agencies and personnel; that 
about 3 out of 4 spent no time in conferring with civic author- 
ities, attending guidance meetings, or visiting homes of 
pupils; more than half of these people did not attend teach- 
ers’ meetings at which guidance was discussed, meetings of 
local service organizations, or parent-teachers’ meetings; and, 
even more striking, 3 out of 10 spent no time counseling with 
pupils. 


TABLE 89. AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS THE PERSON IN 
CHARGE OF GUIDANCE SPENDS IN ACTIVITIES EACH WEEK 
OUTSIDE HIS REGULAR DUTIES 


Activities Number of hours No 
1|2/3/4| 5 |6] 7] 9/10 | answer 


——_.] —_.] - 


Attending guidance meet- 
27| 4/2 1 1 73 
Attending teachers’ meet- 
ings at which guidance is 


41}; 1 56 
Attending meetings of local 

service organizations .. 22; 6)2/2 1 1 64 
Attending parent-teacher 

meetings ..... 36} 4/1 1 a: 3 58 
Counseling with pupils _.. 31 
Visiting homes of pupils . . 17} 1 71 
Conferring with civic au- 

thorities 19]; 4;2/1] 2 1} 1 73 


agencies and personnel. . 2 1 80 


ie: 
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Planning with referral 
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Table 90 lists the professional journals to which these 
persons had regular access and/or subscribed. The largest 
percentage appeared to have had access to or subscribed to 
their state professional journal; the next largest percentage 
to the N.E.A. Journal. It is not very favorable to observe 
that less than 1 in 4 had access to or subscribed to Occupa- 
tions, a magazine definitely devoted to guidance activities. 


TABLE 90. PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND PERCENTAGE OF 
TEACHERS WHO HAVE REGULAR ACCESS OR SUBSCRIBE TO 
EACH 


Percentage 
Professional journal Access Subscribe 
State professional journal ................ 23 54 
N.E.A. Journal ........... 


25 26 


Occupations 11 


11 
Nation’s Schools .. 11 8 
American School Board Journal .... 8 
Industrial Arts and Vocational 


North Central Association Quarterly ...... 2 1 
American Vocational Journal . 1 1 
No answer .... 37 27 


Summary. From the data discussed in this section it is 
apparent that quite a number of those engaged in guidance 
activities held either the high school principal’s certificate 
or the superintendent’s certificate. ‘“Teacher-counselor” and 
“director of guidance” were the usual titles held by those 
other than principals, but quite a few were listed as either 
“counselor of boys” or “counselor of gir! Men outnum- 
bered women 3 to 1 in guidance activities. 

More than half of those in guidance activities held a 
master’s degree. The vast majority had had 10 or more years 
of teaching experience. Guidance personnel were selected 
more frequently from those who held a major teaching certifi- 
cate in the social science and language arts fields. The number 
of those who had had special courses pertinent to the develop- 
ment of efficiency in guidance was disappointingly low. Very 
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few high school guidance workers had had experience or 
internship in guidance organizations outside of the school. 

Very few guidance workers belonged to a professional 
organization in the guidance field. Guidance was carried on 
in the homeroom and extracurricular activities relatively in- 
frequently. Counseling with pupils occupied the time of these 
people more frequently than other activities which might be 
associated with guidance. Very few of these guidance work- 
ers subscribed to or had access to professional journals in 
the guidance field. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An invitation to participate in the study was sent to a 
representative sampling of the high schools—approximately 
20 per cent randomly drawn—in the six-state area composed 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin. Upon receipt of a reply indicating a willingness to take 
part in the study, two inquiry forms were sent to each school. 
One form was directed to the person who was primarily re- 
sponsible for the functioning of the guidance program. A 
second form, in sufficient numbers, was provided for each 
staff member who devoted all or a portion of his time exclu- 
sively to guidance activities in the school. The inquiry forms 
were designed to produce data relative to the nature and 
scope of the guidance services, the background and prepara- 
tion of the persons who performed specialized guidance func- 
tions, the exact nature of the duties and responsibilities of 
these persons, and the proportionate amounts of time they 
devoted to their various activities. The data were initially 
solicited early in April, 1952, and tabulation was begun 
shortly after July 1, the same year. The total of 253 usable 
returns was received, constituting only between 6 and 7 per 
cent of all the schools in the six-state area, but making up 
approximately 33 per cent of the schools which agreed to 
supply data. 

Hollerith techniques were employed in the tabulation, 
including the use of IBM punch and counter-sorter. The 
control used for the school form of the study was the size of 
the high school, distributed as follows: Class I, enrollment 
0 to 99, Class II, 100 to 199, Class III, 200 to 349, Class IV, 
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350 to 500, and Class V, 500 and over. These were arbitrarily 
chosen classes and were not necessarily indicative of any con- 
sistently persistent classification of the high schools in the 
six states studied. 

The study is probably more representative of a five-state 
than a six-state area since only 8 of the 100 Kentucky high 
schools which were invited to participate actually complied. 
Then, too, further biases may be inherent in the study be- 
cause of the fact that it was initiated on a voluntary basis, 
and it may reasonably be presumed that only those schools 
which had a relatively favorable situation to report were 
willing to cooperate. The data probably present a more 
encouraging picture of the guidance practices than actually 
is the case in the area as a whole. 

The primary purpose of the study was to secure infor- 
mation which might be utilized by institutions of higher learn- 
ing in planning for the improved effectiveness of their coun- 
selor-training services and of their consultative services for 
those schools desiring to initiate or expand guidance pro- 
grams. To facilitate the attainment of this objective, the 
procedure involved the following: 

1. A review of the literature in the area of evaluation 
and a report of that which seemed particularly pertinent. 

2. A survey of the factual data, together with opinions 
of informed personnel relative to the status of guidance 
services in selecting schools in a six-state area. 

3. Recommendations or conclusions based upon the find- 
ings revealed by the study. 


Basic information and administrative structure and 
function. The following conclusions were drawn concerning 
basic information and the administrative structure and func- 
tion of a guidance program: 

1. Slightly over half of the schools were operating with 
from 5 to 14 teachers, about 3 in 10 schools had 20 to 49 
teachers, and about 1 in 10 schools had 50 or more teachers. 

There may quite possibly be a direct connection between 
this situation and the fact that over 70 per cent of the prin- 
cipals in the combined categories are personally responsible 
for directing and coordinating the guidance services in their 
schools. Teaching loads in the smaller schools are usually 
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such that it was virtually impossible for instructional person- 
nel to assume additional duties. In that case an administrator 
who sincerely believes in the benefits of a guidance program 
may be faced with the alternatives of initiating and operating 
the services personally or being compelled to forego them in 
his school. Then, too, it may fall to the principals to assume 
the direction and coordination of the guidance program in 
some of the smaller schools, since they frequently have teach- 
ing personnel with only limited experience. 


2. In over 9 in 10 of the schools in Class I, 0 to 99 
pupils, the principal personally directed and coordinated the 
guidance services, but this fell to the lot of the principal in 
slightly less than 50 per cent of the schools in the category 
containing the Class V schools with enrollments of 500 or over. 


This is not too surprising in view of the larger faculties 
in such schools and the possibilities of finding personnel with 
more extended experience and training. When the training 
happens to be in the guidance area, it then becomes possible 
for the principal to delegate at least a portion of his respon- 
sibilities. This does not necessarily mean, however, that the 
administrative aspect of the guidance program will be dele- 
gated, either wholly or in part, to instructional personnel. 


3. It was perhaps of some interest to discover that, 
when the principal did not personally assume responsibility 
for directing and coordinating the program, this task quite 
often devolved upon one of three persons: a classroom teacher, 
an assistant principal, or a guidance director. In 13 per cent 
of all cases this particular administrative function became 
the duty of the guidance director, in 11 per cent of the cases 
it fell to the assistant principal, and in another 11 per cent 
of the cases it was handled by the classroom teacher. 


It should be pointed out here that as the schools increase 
in enrollment there is less likelihood of finding a classroom 
teacher in the administrative capacity and more likelihood 
of discovering this to be one of the duties of the assistant 
principal or the guidance director. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the assistant principal or guidance director may 
not have been a classroom teacher just prior to assuming the 
new task. A fairly well established practice is that of desig- 
nating a classroom teacher as the guidance director. This, of 
course, was not brought out by the study. 
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4. The responsibility for the growth and development 
of the guidance services was mutually shared in a large 
majority of the schools. 


Since a fully satisfactory program is seldom attainable 
in the absence of a cooperative procedure, it was particularly 
gratifying to discover that 45 per cent of the schools con- 
sidered this responsibility to be the concern of all members 
of the instructional staff, and another 15 per cent of the 
schools included student representatives in the undertaking. 
This latter practice would seem to be peculiarly effective in 
helping pupils to become aware of the extent to which the 
program may serve their needs. Then, too, certain tangible 
benefits may accrue when pupils are in a position to make 
suggestions relative to existing needs which are not being 
met. 

5. An extremely encouraging aspect of the study was 
that pertaining to the knowledge which administrative per- 
sonnel possessed relative to sound guidance philosophy and 
practices. In nearly half of the schools it seemed to be the 
opinion that this understanding was present to a rather high 
degree, and another 12 per cent thought this to be the case 
to an extremely high degree. This quite possibly represents 
a substantial measure of confidence in the ability of adminis- 
trators in these schools to provide high quality leadership in 
furthering the guidance program. 

6. Considerably less encouraging, however, was the 
fact that the leadership which could so obviously have been 
given was not actually in evidence to the extent that might 
reasonably have been expected. Persons at the operational 
level in the schools felt that the necessary leadership was 
provided to a rather high degree in roughly only 1 out of 3 
cases and to an extremely high degree in approximately 1 
out of 11 cases. In 1 out of 25 schools it was the expressed 
belief that no leadership at all existed. It was not apparent 
why the potential leadership was seemingly being withheld 
or only partially exercised in so large a percentage of 
instances. 


7. One of the fundamental concepts of guidance is that 
the program ought to be initiated and developed on the basis 
of the demonstrated needs of the school and its pupils. It 
was disturbing to discover that in 1 school out of 20 this 
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principle was not observed at all, and even in those schools 
which claimed to observe the principle the degree of observ- 
ance was extremely restricted in at least 13 per cent of the 
cases. The remainder of the schools made a better case, but 
it might be pointed out that any program which purports to 
serve the needs of youth must become aware of those needs. 
Even more, it must remain aware of them. 


8. One school out of every 4 had no organized program 
for the in-service training of the instructional staff in mat- 
ters pertaining to guidance functions. Another one third 
claimed only a minimum amount of planning in this connec- 
tion. While the remainder of the schools in the combined 
categories purported to plan more effectively, it is difficult 
to understand how fully effective guidance programs can 
function in the absence of at least a minimum amount of 
competency on the part of those persons who are charged 
with responsibility for their operation. Since for one reason 
or another it may not be feasible for all members of a faculty 
to acquire formal guidance training, it seems incumbent upon 
a school to provide in-service training of a somewhat in- 
formal nature. 


9. The guidance philosophy of the instructional staffs 
has not yet become developed to an extent consistent with 
good guidance practice. In 1 school in 10 the faculty had no 
definite guidance philosophy, and in 1 out of 4 schools the 
philosophy had been developed only to a limited degree. The 
larger schools seemed to be more advanced in this regard. 
While only 3 per cent of the schools in all categories had 
developed a guidance philosophy to an extremely high degree, 
at least 1 out of 5 schools in the largest enrollment category 
had attained this stage. 


10. In slightly less than two thirds of the schools all the 
instructional personnel were concerned with guidance func- 
tions. This ranged from a moderate to an extremely high 
degree for the combined categories. In only 6 per cent of the 
schools was there any evidence that some of the faculty 
members had no guidance activities among their responsibili- 
ties. It may perhaps be inferred either that the teachers are 
competent in varying degrees to assume guidance responsi- 
bilities, or that a selection process is in operation to secure 
teachers who do have the desired background. 
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11. Guidance functions in a majority of the schools, 
3 out of 5, were not confined exclusively to professionally 
qualified personnel. Apparently, however, there was some 
activity in this direction. While 60 per cent of the schools 
made no such attempt, the reverse was true in 20 per cent of 
the cases to a limited degree, in 7 per cent to a rather high 
degree, and in 1 per cent to an extremely high degree. This 
may not necessarily indicate a trend either way. 


12. While it was gratifying to discover that the teachers 
in roughly 1 school out of 3 were voluntarily assisting in 
guidance activities to a rather high degree and in 1 out of 10 
schools to an extremely high degree, there was less encourage- 
ment in the fact that in 1 out of 16 schools no assistance 
whatsoever was forthcoming from the instructional personnel. 
Such services tend to be less effective, at least in scope, when 
they are exclusively the duty of professionally qualified 
functionaries. 


13. Involuntary, though not necessarily unwilling, par- 
ticipation in guidance activities was observed in slightly over 
70 per cent of the schools. The degree ranged from not at all 
to extremely high in the five classifications. For reasons best 
known to the administrative personnel in these schools, the 
teachers were generally assigned to the performance of guid- 
ance duties. 

14. There was some justification for the belief that 
there existed in at least a portion of the schools a certain 
amount of confusion regarding the guidance responsibilities 
of the instructional and guidance staffs. In at least 20 per 
cent of the schools there was no definition of the duties of 
the persons involved, and in another 23 per cent the respon- 
sibilities were defined to only a limited degree. This must 
inevitably lead to duplication of effort, loss of efficiency, and 
perhaps a certain amount of conflict. 

15. Community knowledge of the guidance services in 
the schools was less extensive than might be considered 
desirable. In 17 per cent of the cases the services were not 
known to the community, and in slightly less than one fourth 
of the cases they were known only to a limited extent. 

16. The community attitude toward the guidance pro- 
gram roughly parallels the knowledge which it has about the 
program. In well over one third of the cases the community 
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was in sympathy with the program to a rather high degree 
and in 12 per cent of the schools to an extremely high degree. 
From there on there was noticeable diminution of sympathy 
corresponding fairly well with the decrease in knowledge about 
the program. This was logically to be expected. 


17. Community support of the guidance program de- 
pends in large part upon the sympathy which it has toward 
the services, and this in turn depends upon the knowledge 
which it possesses. Since 14 per cent of the schools indicated 
they received no support, 15 per cent only limited support, 
and 35 per cent somewhat more than this amount, it might 
possibly be in order to attempt an extension of the knowledge 
which the community has in regard to what the school is 
doing in the matter of guidance services. 


Curricular offerings. The following conclusions were 
drawn concerning curricular offerings: 


1. The most common curricular offerings in point of 
frequency were the college preparatory and the commercial. 
This, of course, was to be expected. 


2. What was surprising was the distribution of the 
vocational curricula. While about two thirds of the schools 
offered such courses, the very large schools offered vocational 
curricula less frequently than did schools in any other enroll- 
ment classification. 


8. Furthermore, judging by the median percentage of 
schools in each enrollment classification, it would seem that 
schools enrolling 350 to 499 pupils actually have a wider 
variety of curricular offerings than do those in any other 
enrollment classification, including the very large schools. 


Standardized testing. The following conclusions are based 
upon a study of the data concerning standardized testing: 

1. Scholastic aptitude or intelligence tests were admin- 
istered almost universally prior to high school entrance, and 
the practice tended to become even more frequent as the size 
of the school increased. Scholastic achievement tests tended 
to be administered less frequently than intelligence tests, 
though about 75 per cent of the schools gave such tests. 
Interest tests of the vocational variety were administered in 
fewer than 4 in 10 schools. Vocational aptitude tests were 
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administered even less frequently than any of the instruments 
previously mentioned. Personality tests were administered 
least frequently of all, with only about one fifth of the schools 
indicating their use. 


2. The ninth grade is the level at which testing occurs 
with the greatest frequency in all sizes of schools. The 
frequency is only a little less at the twelfth grade level. 
More than half of the schools administered tests in the 
eleventh grade and about half of them in the tenth grade. 
Good testing practices seemed to be evident. 

3. Scholastic aptitude tests were first in point of fre- 
quency in the high schools, but apparently about 1 in 5 of 
these schools depended upon the elementary school to provide 
these data, since that proportion did not administer such 
tests. A surprisingly large number of schools administered 
standardized pencil and paper aptitude and personality tests. 
In view of the relatively low validity and reliability of such 
instruments, these data would seem less valuable than infor- 
mation pertaining to scholastic aptitude. 


4. In at least two thirds of the schools those persons 
who were responsible for administering, scoring, and inter- 
preting the standardized tests were qualified for the task to 
either a rather high or an extremely high degree. It was 
apparent from the data that the larger schools had the best 
personnel for this purpose. 

5. No pronounced differences were apparent with regard 
to the size of the school in the matter of restricting the 
administering and interpretation of tests to guidance per- 
sonnel. In about 4 out of 10 schools this responsibility rested 
with the guidance personnel to a rather high or an extremely 
high degree. 

6. The responsibility for administering and interpreting 
the tests appeared to be a cooperative endeavor in a little 
more than 4 out of 10 schools to a rather high or an extremely 
high degree. These schools recognized, too, that those persons 
charged with such a responsibility need to be skilled in the 
processes involved. An even more general recognition of this 
fact might prove profitable. 

7. Teachers in about three fourths of the high schools 
had access to the data from standardized tests which were 
administered to pupils prior to the time they enrolled at the 
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secondary level. Access existed in these schools to a rather 
high or an extremely high degree. 

8. An area in which some improvement might be made 
is that pertaining to individual scholastic aptitude tests. 
Somewhat less than 4 in 10 of these schools could avail them- 
selves of this service to a rather high or an extremely high 
degree. In view of the many occasions when it is desirable 
to check the results of a pencil and paper intelligence test 
with one of the personal interview type, some extension of the 
service seems in order. 


The orientation program. The following conclusions were 
drawn concerning the orientation program: 

1. Either prior to first enrollment or at the time of such 
enrollment an orientation program existed in varying degrees 
in all but 14 per cent of the schools. School differences by 
size were noticeable, with a tendency to rate the existence of 
such a program higher as the school size increased. 

2. Nearly all of the schools which received transfer 
pupils in groups from other institutions claimed to provide 
orientation services for these groups. There was some evi- 
dence in the data to indicate that more attention should be 
devoted to this service. 

3. Only a limited number of schools attempted an orien- 
tation service for groups of pupils transferring from other 
institutions prior to their enrollment in the high school. The 
data would seem to indicate that more attention was needed 
here, too. 

4. Roughly half of the schools informed pupils about 
curricular offerings prior to enrollment. 

5. The larger schools were doing a better job of inform- 
ing pupils about the cultural and vocational values of the 
various curricula at the time of enrollment than were the 
smaller schools. Again, it was obvious that much improve- 
ment needed to be made. 

6. In providing pupils with information relative to 
curricular offerings, a large majority of schools utilized 
printed materials to either a rather high or an extremely 
high degree. 

7. The schools likewise utilized the discussion technique 
in informing pupils about curricular offerings, though not 
quite to the same extent as printed materials. 
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8. A lack of effectiveness was noted in the matter of 
informing pupils about the guidance services in the schools. 
An ideal situation would be one in which all schools carried 
out the program of acquainting pupils with the services to a 
rather high or an extremely high degree. This was not the 
case in 6 out of 10 schools. 

9. The schools were not informing pupils to the extent 
desirable about the extracurricular activities which might be 
of interest and benefit to them. Fewer than 6 out of 10 did 
this to a very high degree. 

10. There was a slightly greater tendency for the schools 
to assist pupils to select, enter, and adjust to curricular 
offerings on an individual basis than on a group basis. 
Roughly half of the schools used both methods to varying 
degrees. 

11. The schools were not making an all-out effort to 
acquaint pupils with common problems pertaining to school 
traditions, codes of conduct, social relationships, and effective 
study methods. About 56 per cent were doing this on less 
than a rather high or an extremely high degree. Some were 
not doing it at all. 


Occupational information. The following conclusions stem 
specifically from the data on occupational information: 

1. Apparently 6 out of 10 schools attached a great deal 
of importance to occupational information, since they pro- 
vided it to a rather high or an extremely high degree. It was 
gratifying to discover this in view of its pertinence in the 
wise selection of curricula leading to vocational goals. 

2. In addition to attaching importance to occupational 
information, 6 out of 10 schools made a file of such materials 
available to a rather high or an extremely high degree. This 
was more pronounced in the larger schools, however. 

3. It was somewhat startling to discover that relatively 
few schools, even the larger ones, had a course in occupational 
information. Granting that the primary advantage of such a 
course is the opportunity it provides for making occupational 
information available on an organized basis, it would seem 
that an effective course taught by a qualified person might 
go far to improve this particular phase of guidance service. 

4. In those schools which offered an occupational infor- 
mation course, a tenable conclusion would seem to be that the 
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person teaching the course had work experience other than 
in the field of teaching. This is heartening since it is im- 
portant for the one who teaches the course to present the 
information in an authentic, analytical, and realistic manner. 


5. There was some tendency in schools of all sizes to 
engage in the practice of occupational visitation as a means 
of acquiring information. The larger schools placed more 
emphasis on this than did the smaller ones, though only 
slightly more than a third of all schools followed the practice 
to a rather high or an extremely high degree. While this may 
to some extent be justifiably overlooked in the smaller, close- 
knit communities where almost everyone has the opportunity 
to learn at first hand about the various industries and other 
enterprises, it can scarcely be condoned in the highly urban- 
ized centers. 

6. Discussion of vocational opportunities as part of a 
homeroom or classroom activity followed a sort of middle-of- 
the-road course. It was apparent that no all-out effort was 
being made, though the larger schools again made a better 
showing than those in the smaller categories. It would appear 
that this means cannot be depended upon in making occupa- 
tional information available to pupils; certainly it cannot be 
relied upon as the sole source of such information. 


7. Current literature on the occupational training oppor- 
tunities in universities, colleges, technical schools, trade 
schools, and business colleges was available in the schools in 
all the enrollment classifications to a rather high or an ex- 
tremely high degree. Approximately three fourths of the 
schools so marked this item, and very few stated that such 
information was not available or was available to a limited 
degree. It should be pointed out, however, that availability 
is a very different thing from utilization, though it may be 
presumed that, if the schools believe the material sufficiently 
important to have on hand in large quantities, a certain 
amount of use must inevitably occur. 


8. As might possibly be expected, the schools were 
effective in the matter of providing pupils with information 
pertaining to scholarships, student loans, and similar financial 
assistance in colleges, universities, and other post-high school 
institutions. There appeared to be a great deal of emphasis 
in all sizes of schools to disseminate such information. 
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Counseling. The following conclusions were drawn from 
the data concerning counseling: 


1. It was gratifying to discover that in well over half 
of the schools there was a clear-cut understanding between 
the instructional and the guidance staffs regarding the 
specific phases of the counseling for which each was respon- 
sible. Where no such understanding exists, the counseling 
service inevitably is less effective than it might be otherwise. 
It might seem advisable for the remainder of the schools to 
correct this condition. 


2. The schools appear to share to a large extent the 
belief that the counseling function should not be restricted 
exclusively to the guidance staff. Nearly half of the schools 
indicated they did not so restrict it, and the size of the school 
had little bearing on its practice. Sharing the counseling 
responsibility is altogether desirable if there is some assur- 
ance that those who participate in the activity have at least 
an adequate amount of competency. 

3. The counseling function was restricted to the guid- 
ance staff in nearly half of the schools. Many schools indi- 
cated that the counseling responsibilities of the instructional 
staff were being met by any faculty member who had the time 
or inclination. Only about 1 in 16 stated that this was not 
true at all, whereas 1 in 3 agreed this happened to a rather 
high degree. 

4. Since certain administrative and supervisory duties 
may materially reduce the effectiveness of a counselor in 
discharging his counseling responsibilities, sound practice 
would seem to require that he be relieved of those duties that 
have an adverse effect. Only 9 per cent indicated that the 
counselor was not required to assume duties which might 
interfere with his efficiency. On the other hand, 43 per cent 
admitted that just the opposite was the case. 

5. Almost 1 in 5 schools indicated that periodic counsel- 
ing interviews with all pupils were scheduled to an extremely 
high degree throughout their high school careers. A similar © 
number stated that they followed the practice to a rather 
high degree. Conversely, nearly 30 per cent scheduled no 
such periodic interviews and 15 per cent followed the prac- 
tice only to a limited degree. It was not clear how the schools 
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in the latter group accorded their pupils the individual atten- 
tion which is a part of sound guidance. 

6. When periodic interviews throughout a pupil’s high 
school career are supplemented by additional interviews as 
the need arises, the counseling service may be said to be 
achieving a desirable state of effectiveness. The schools ap- 
peared to be making a commendable effort in this regard. At 
least half of them. followed the practice to a rather high 
degree. 

7. The schools were not availing themselves of the serv- 
ices of referral agencies and personnel as extensively as 
would seem to be advisable. Only 1 out of 7 institutions uti- 
lized referral agencies and personnel to an extremely high 
degree, and not quite 1 in 4 to a rather high degree. Since 
no counselor or other guidance worker may realistically 
expect to provide from his personal resources all the special- 
ized services which pupils may require, it would seem advis- 
able to give some attention to the utilization of potentially 
effective existing resources. 


Placement. The following conclusions concerning place- 
ment were drawn from an analysis of the data in this section 
of the inquiry: 

1. Almost half of the schools assisted to a rather high 
degree or an extremely high degree in finding part-time and 
vacation employment for pupils. In view of the need or 
desire on the part of large numbers of pupils for such em- 
ployment, such assistance should be forthcoming from all the 
schools on an extended basis. 


2. The schools were not exerting any great amount of 
effort in attempting to assist pupils who withdrew to secure 
specialized vocational training or suitable employment. Not 
quite 1 in 7 indicated a rather high degree of effort and 
only 1 in 4 an extremely high degree. On the other hand, 
59 per cent stated they were doing nothing at all or at best 
only a limited amount. Apparently, the majority of the schools 
were only mildly interested in pupils who withdrew prior to 
graduation. 

3. Another aspect of the utilization of at least one of 
the many referral agencies or personnel was the degree of 
cooperation which existed between the schools and the 
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branches of the state employment service. In a number of 
instances it might not be feasible for the schools to engage 
directly in the occupational placement of their pupils. The 
schools in the study were not, in any large numbers, avail- 
ing themselves and extending to their pupils state employ- 
ment office services. Over half did not cooperate at all and 
about 1 in 8 limited the cooperation to merely a nominal 
amount. 

4. Over half of the schools did not consider the place- 
ment of pupils, or graduates, to be exclusively the function 
of the guidance staff. About 85 per cent of the schools recog- 
nized that occupational placement was the concern of more 
than a small portion of the total faculty. 

5. The 253 schools apparently felt a responsibility, to a 
greater or lesser degree, for assisting graduates to find 
employment. Only about 1 school in 12 provided no assist- 
ance whatsoever. 

6. The schools were not in any large numbers providing 
major assistance to graduates in securing occupational train- 
ing beyond that which they obtained during their secondary 
school careers. For those who did not intend to enter insti- 
tutions of higher learning, but who still might desire post- 
high school instruction on perhaps a technical or comparable 
level, there was little help to be expected from the schools. 
In 13 per cent of the cases no help was given, and in another 
23 per cent it was given to only a limited degree. 

7. Almost all of the schools accorded attention to the 
placement of graduates in institutions of higher learning. 
Only 2 per cent admitted they did nothing in this connection, 
and 2 per cent failed to reply. All the others indicated vary- 
ing degrees of help, with 83 per cent stating that they helped 
to a rather high degree or an extremely high degree. 


Follow-up. The conclusions which follow were based upon 
an analysis of the responses to the pertinent items concerning 
follow-up: 

1. Over half of t'e schools stated that they made no 
studies for following \» their graduates and withdrawals 
or that they did so to only a limited degree. In view of 
the values of follow-up studies in evaluating the worth of 
school services and educational offerings, it is difficult to 
understand why these schools had made so little effort in 
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this area. Again, it would seem that a major portion of the 
schools had little interest in what became of their former 
pupils after they no longer were enrolled. Neither did they 
seem greatly concerned with whether they had served these 
pupils to the best of their ability. 

2. Work experience programs were not a prominent 
feature of the services of the schools. Only 8 per cent be- 
lieved they had programs functioning to a rather high 
degree, and about 1 in 17 claimed this was true to an ex- 
tremely high degree. Over half did not have any formally 
supervised work experiences for pupils. Since there is prob- 
ably no better method of determining vocational interests 
and aptitudes, or of arriving at a sensible vocational choice, 
there may be a certain amount of merit in giving thought 
to the possibilities of expanding the work experience pro- 
gram in those schools which now have one or of initiating 
one where no such program exists. 

3. Only 6 per cent of the schools utilized the data from 
follow-up studies to an extremely high degree in reorganiz- 
ing curricula and other services and facilities. By far the 
majority made little use of follow-up data. 


Guidance facilities. The conclusions in this section were 
based on the data concerning guidance facilities: 

1. In over 70 per cent of the schools the cumulative 
record files were located in the principal’s office, and in 
another 23 per cent these files were in the office of the super- 
intendent. This raises the problem of accessibility with 
regard to those persons charged with the responsibility for 
the guidance program. It is imperative to have these data 
conveniently at hand, and it does not seem that they would 
always be readily accessible if in the principal’s or superin- 
tendent’s office. 

2. In more than 2 out of 3 schools cumulative records 
were kept for practically all pupils. Less than 1 per cent 
of the schools stated that no cumulative records were main- 
tained. 

3. At least 70 per cent of the schocls began the cumu- 
lative record at whatever point the pupil entered the school 
system. Obviously, in most instances this was the kinder- 
garten or the first grade. Another 18 per cent followed the 
practice to a rather high degree. If pertinent information 
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is faithfully recorded, these records are truly cumulative and 
are therefore of the greatest value to those persons who 
depend upon factual information for guiding pupils. 

4. Three fifths of the schools stated that they received 
to an extremely high degree the cumulative records from the 
schools previously attended by their pupils. Another 17 per 
cent received such records to a rather high degree. Sound 
guidance practices are in evidence among a large majority 
of the schools. 

5. Again, three fifths of the schools maintained that to 
an extremely high degree the cumulative records were kept 
current by means of entries at regular intervals. This gives 
considerable cause for concern regarding the 40 per cent that 
did not keep their records so completely up-to-date. 

6. Considerably less than a majority of the schools made 
duplicate copies of the cumulative records available to home- 
room teachers and others who were responsible for guidance. 
In a small school where the records are readily available, this 
is not a matter for grave concern. In large schools it may 
conceivably lead to some attempts to counsel in the absence 
of data. 

7. There were no restrictions whatsoever placed on the 
access to the cumulative record files in well over one third 
of the schools. It would seem advisable to confine such data, 
especially that part which is of a confidential nature, to those 
persons who are prepared to use the information in a pro- 
fessional manner. 

8. The attendance officer, the modern-day descendant 
of the old truant officer, was to be found in almost four fifths 
of the schools. Among the referral agencies and personnel 
least frequently found in the schools was the psychiatrist. 
Only one eighth of the schools had access to psychiatric 
facilities and, as might be supposed, the larger schools were 
somewhat better off than the smaller ones in this regard. 
Medical services, surprisingly enough, were not notable for 
their presence. On the other hand, while slightly more than 
1 in 4 had a school doctor, nearly 3 out of 4 had a school 
nurse. 

9. Almost 30 per cent of the schools were able to assure 
virtually complete privacy for counseling interviews, and 
another 22 per cent assured it to a rather high degree. No 
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privacy whatsoever was obtained in roughly 1 out of 9 
schools. 


Professional preparation and qualifications of guidance 
personnel. The conclusions which follow were based on the 
data concerning professional preparation and qualifications 
of guidance personnel: 

1. In 4 out of 10 cases the person in charge of guidance 
had the title of “principal.” The next highest frequency was 
held by the title of “teacher-counselor,” which appeared in 
1 out of 4 cases. Only 18 per cent of these persons held the 
title of “director of guidance.” 

2. The guidance function was invested in men much 
more often than in women among those persons devoting 
all or a portion of their time to guidance activities. 

3. Only 5 per cent of those who were actively engaged 
in guidance either part-time or totally held guidance super- 
visor’s certificates. As might perhaps be expected, 79 per 
cent held the secondary teacher’s certificate and another 11 
per cent held the elementary teacher’s certificate. Only about 
32 per cent held the secondary principal’s certificate, but 
another 20 per cent held the superintendent’s certificate. 
Since 39 per cent listed themselves as principals, it may be 
concluded that some of the principals did not hold a prin- 
cipal’s certificate. 

4. Only 88 per cent stated that they held the bachelor’s 
degree, but that could not be taken to indicate that the re- 
maining 12 per cent did not hold such a degree, since un- 
doubtedly some of those holding the master’s degree did not 
check the lower degree. It was gratifying to learn that nearly 
three fourths of these persons held the master’s degree in 
either Arts or Sciences, and it was interesting to note that 
the M.S. and A.M. degrees were evenly divided. Very few of 
those persons who were doing guidance work held the doctor’s 
degree. 

5. Nearly haif of those persons who were engaged in 
guidance on a part-time or full-time basis had 20 or more 
years of teaching experience, and almost another third had 
from 10 to 19 years of experience. Only about 1 in 10 had 
less than five years of experience. 

6. Nearly 3 out of every 4 persons engaged in guidance 
work on a part-time or full-time basis were certificated to 
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teach either in the social science or language arts area. About 
a fourth held a major certificate in science, and about 
a fifth in mathematics. Few certificates were in evidence in 
other than these four areas. It was obvious, too, that many 
of these persons held more than one major certificate. 


7. The minor certificate areas strongly resembled the 
major areas. The administrators obviously drew heavily 
from these areas in selecting guidance personnel. 


8. Only two thirds of the guidance personnel had had 
an introductory course in guidance, and slightly less than 
half had had a course in counseling. Scarcely more than a 
third had had a course in occupational information. It would 
ordinarily seem highly desirable for guidance workers to 
have had these courses in their training program. Consider- 
ably more than half had had a course in advanced educational 
psychology, and about half had had a course in individual 
differences. Only 40 per cent listed a course in the psychology 
of personality development, but another 42 per cent listed a 
mental hygiene course. Not quite 3 in 4 had had a general 
course in educational measurements, and about 1 in 10 had 
had a clinical course in measurement. A general course in 
measurement would seem to be almost mandatory for those 
persons whose duties require the interpretation of test 
results. 

9. An internship or experience in guidance activities 
other than the one in which they were engaged was not very 
prevalent among those persons engaged in guidance activities. 
Less than 3 in 10 had experienced other educational counsel- 
ing, and less than 1 in 5 had vocational counseling experience 
outside of the present job. 


10. Those persons who engaged in high school guidance 
activities were not highly professionalized as a group. Only 
16 per cent belonged to the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and only about 1 per cent were members of 
either the National Association of Guidance Supervisors or 
the American Psychological Association. A sizable percent- 
age belonged to the National Educational Association. 


11. In connection with activities engaged in outside 
of the regular classroom duties, only 35 per cent stated they 
spent as much as one hour per week attending guidance 
meetings, and only about 17 per cent spent as much as an 
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hour per week visiting homes of pupils. On the other hand, 
the time spent in counseling with pupils ranged from 1 to 9 


hours per week, with a rather heavy percentage spending 1, 2, 
5, and 9 hours. 


12. Assuming that those who did not check such items 
did n+c engage in the activities listed, it would appear that 
4 out of 5 spent no time in planning with referral agencies 
and personnel, and that about 3 out of 4 spent no time in 
conferring with civic authorities, attending guidance meet- 
ings, or visiting homes of pupils. More than half of these 
persons did not attend teachers’ meetings at which guidance 
was discussed, meetings of local service organizations, or 
parent-meetings. Even more striking, 3 out of 10 spent no 
time in counseling with pupils. 
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Study of Guidance Services in a Six-State Area 


The purpose of this study is to gather data from selected schools 
in a six-state area to determine the nature and scope of the guidance 
services available in these institutions, the background and preparation 
of the persons who perform specialized guidance functions, the exact 
nature of the duties and responsibilities of these persons, and the propor- 
tionate amounts of time they devote to their various activities. 


The information will be extremely valuable to the state universities, 
as well as to all other institutions in planning for the increased effective- 
ness of their counselor training services. In addition, it will permit an 
improved quality of consultative services to those schools desiring to 
initiate or expand pupil personnel programs. 

Since this study has no specific concern with revealing existing weak- 
nesses or with criticizing present practices in any specific school, no 
school will ever be identified by name. Each cooperating school will be 
provided with a copy of the printed report, thus making it possible for 
thai school to determine how it compares with the group. 


Section I. Basic Information 


Directions: Place check marks in the blank spaces according to the 
instructions. Some items require only one mark; others require as many 
marks as will adequately describe your particular situation. 


1. Name of school Principal 
4. City State 
5. Type of high school (Check most appropriate high school.) 


ae City high school only 

2,_____City high school with rural pupils transferred in 

3._____Rural high schoo] only 

4, _ Consolidated city (or town) and rural high school 
6. Grades in high school: (Check only one.) 

1 _Grades 9-12 Mss Grades 7-12 

Grades 10-12 4. Other (Please list.) 
7. Enrollment in high school: (Check only one.) 

0- 49 5... 350- 499 

500- 999 

3._—___100-199 1,000-1,999 

4. 200-349 8. 2,000 and up 
8. Number of teachers in high school: (Check only one.) 

1. 0- 4 5.___20-29 

2 5- 9 6.____ 30-49 

3 10-14 7.____50-99 

4,____15-19 8 100 or more 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14a. 


14b. 
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Approximately what percentage of your high school students never 

graduate? 

1 Less than 20% 4,_____40-49% 

2.__ 20-29% 5.___50-59% 

3 30-39% 6 60% or more 

Curricular areas: (Check as many as apply.) 

1 Vocational (federally 4. College preparatory 
reimbursed) 5 General 

2. Industrial arts 6. Commercial 

3. Home economics (non- 7 Others (Please list.) 
federally reimbursed) 

The task of directing and coordinating the guidance services is 


delegated to which one of the following persons? 


1._..__High school principal 6 Dean of boys 
2._____ Assistant principal 7 Dean of girls 

(vice-principal) 8.____Classroom teacher 
3. Guidance director 9 Others (Please list.) 
4. Guidance chairman 


5 Guidance counselor 


Check the item which describes the policy of your school relative to 
where the responsibility lies for the growth and development of 
guidance services. (Check only one.) 


1 Exclusively the concern of the guidance staff 

2. Mutually shared by the guidance staff and some members of 
the instructional staff 

3. Mutually shared by the guidance staff and all members of 
the instructional staff 

4. Cooperatively shared by the guidance staff, some members of 
the instructional staff, and pupil representatives 

5 Cooperatively shared by the guidance staff, all members of 
the instructional staff, and pupil representatives 

6. Others (Please explain) 


The cumulative record contains data classified under which of the 
following major headings? (Check as many as apply.) 


2. Identification, home, and family background 
2.____Attendance and tardiness 

3 Scholastic achievement and progress 
4,_____Physical and medical status 

5 Personal and social development 

6. Scholastic and vocational aptitudes 


The main cumulative record files are kept in which of the following 
locations ? 

1 _Superintendent’s office 4,_____Home-rooms 
2._____Principal’s office 5. Classrooms 

3. Counselor’s office 


The group tests and inventories administered in the institutions 
from which the high school receives its pupils include which of the 
areas listed below? (Check as many as apply.) 


6 Scholastic aptitude 8 Vocational interest 
(intelligence) 9 Vocational aptitude 
7 Scholastic achieve- 10.____ Personality 


ment 


9. 
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15a. The tests and inventories are administered at which of the follow- 
ing levels? (Check as many as apply.) 
1. Sixth grade 3. Eighth grade 
2.____Seventh grade 4 Ninth grade 


15b. The group tests and inventories administered to the pupils in the 
high school include which of the following areas? 


5. Scholastic aptitude 8 Vocational aptitude 
6._____Scholastie achieve- 9 Personality 

ment 10 Others (Please list.) 
Vocational interest 


l6a. The testing program in the high school occurs at which of the 
following levels? (Check as many as apply.) 
1._____Ninth grade 3.____Eleventh grade 
2..____Tenth grade 4 Twelfth grade 


16b. The administration of the tests and inventories takes place in which 
of the following places? (Check as many as apply.) 


5 Auditorium 7 Classrooms 
(assembly) 8. Study halls 
Home-rooms 


17. Which of the following referral agencies or personnel are available 
either in the school or in the community? (Check as many as 


apply.) 

1.____Visiting teacher 7. Psychiatric service 
officer 8.____Employment service 
3. School doctor 9 Social service 
4,_____ School nurse 10. Service clubs 

5 School dentist 11 Others (Please list.) 
6. Psychological service 


Section II. Opinions About Your Own Program 


Directions: Read each of the statements below, and at the same time 
ask yourself this question: To what degree is the statement true of our 
school? In the blank space before each statement, put a number as 
follows: 


0—If the statement is not true at all for your school 
1—If the statement is true to a limited degree 

2—If the statement is true to some degree for your school 
3—If the statement is true to a rather high degree 

4—If the statement is true to an extremely high degree 


18.____The administrative personnel is informed relative to sound guid- 
ance philosophy and practices. 

19.____The leadership essential to the successful functioning of the 
guidance services is provided. 

20.__.The guidance services are organized on the basis of the demon- 
strated needs of the school. 

21.____A well-planned in-service program for the improvement of the 
instructional staff in the area of guidance services is in opera- 
tion. 

22 The instructional staff has developed a definite guidance phil- 


osophy. 
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23._.___The guidance services are so organized that all members of the 
instructional staff perform guidance functions. 

24. The guidance services are so organized that only professionally 
qualified members of the instructional staff perform guidance 
functions. 

25. Members of the instructional staff, in addition to their class- 


room duties, voluntarily assist with guidance functions. 


Members of the instructional staff, in addition to their class- 
room duties, are assigned to assist with guidance functions. 


27._____All persons functioning in a guidance capacity have clearly de- 
fined responsibilities. 


The local community is informed regarding the guidance serv- 
ices of the school. 


29.___The local community is in sympathy with the program. 
30.____The local community actively supports the undertaking. 
31. 


26. 


28 


An orientation program is in operation between the high school 
and those institutions from which it receives its pupils. 


32. 


Pupils transferring from other institutions are given special 
attention prior to enrollment in the high school. (Do not check 
this item unless your high school receives groups of transfer 
pupils.) 

Pupils transferring from other institutions are given special 
attention after their enrollment in the high school. (Do not 
check this item unless your high school receives groups of 
transfer pupils.) 

Pupils are systematically informed regarding the cultural and 
vocational values of the high school curricular offerings prior 
to their enrollment in the institution. 

Pupils are systematically informed regarding the cultural and 
vocational values of the high school curricular offerings at the 
time of enrollment in the institution. 

Printed or duplicated materials are utilized to inform pupils 
relative to curricular offerings. 

Scheduled discussions are utilized in informing pupils of the 
nature of curricular offerings. 

Pupils are assisted, on a group basis, in selecting, entering, and 
adjusting to the curricular offerings, 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37 


38. 


39. Pupils are assisted, on an individual basis, in selecting, entering, 


and adjusting to the curricular offerings. 


40,______Acquainting pupils with the nature and purpose of the guidance 
services is a part of the orientation program. 

41.____Information relative to the extracurricular program and oppor- 
tunities is included in the orientation program. 

42. A feature of the orientation program is a group discussion of 
common problems pertaining to school traditions, codes of con- 
duct, social relationships, and effective study methods. 

43,._._A cumulative record is maintained for each pupil in the school 
system. 

44, The cumulative record for each pupil is begun at the point of 

his initial entrance into the school system. 
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45 The high school receives a cumulative record for each pupil 
admitted from the elementary or intermediate schools in the 
school system. 

46. The cumulative record of each high school pupil is kept current 
by means of entry of data at regular intervals. 

47. Duplicate copies of routine data from the cumulative records 
are provided for all members of the instructional staff. 

48 Access to the cumulative record files is restricted to those mem- 


bers of the instructional staff who are qualified to utilize the 
data professionally. 

49. Standardized group tests and inventories are administered in 
the elementary schools from which the high school receives its 
pupils. (This does not apply to pupils from institutions outside 
the school system.) 

50.._..Appropriate individual scholastic aptitude tests are adminis- 
tered in those cases in which the results of the group intelli- 
gence tests seem unacceptable. 


| one Those persons who administer, score, and interpret standardized 
tests are qualified for the task on the basis of their training and 
experience. 

52... The administration, scoring, and interpretation of standardized 


tests is exclusively the responsibility of the high school guid- 
ance personnel. 


53.____The administration, scoring, and interpretation of standardized 
tests is in part a responsibility of the high school instructional 
staff. 

54.___A mutual understanding exists between the instructional and 
guidance staffs regarding counseling responsibilities. 

55.____Counseling responsibilities are discharged exclusively by the 


guidance personnel of the school. 

Counseling responsibilities are discharged by any members of 
the instructional staff who have the time or inclination. 
57..____The counselor has no administrative or supervisory duties that 


would reduce his effectiveness in counseling those individuals in 
need of his services. 


56. 


—= physical facilities for counseling interviews are such that 
complete privacy is assured for counselees. 
59.____Administrative policy makes it possible to schedule counseling 


interviews during class time. 


60.____Every high school pupil has periodic interviews with a counselor 
throughout his educational career in the school. 


61. Besides those interviews which are regularly scheduled, each 
pupil has whatever additional interviews he may require. 

62..__.__The counselor utilizes referral agencies and personnel to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the counseling service. 

63._____Occupational information services are provided as an integral 
part of the total guidance program. 

64._____A file of current monographs, abstracts, briefs, and other occu- 
pational materials is available in the school. 

65. A course in occupational information is a part of the curricular 


program of the school. 
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66._____ The occupational information course is taught by a person who 
has had work experience other than teaching. 
67._____Pupil visitation to local occupational establishments is a feature 


of the school guidance program. 

68._____Provision is made in home-rooms and classrooms for study and 
discussion of vocational opportunities in the local community as 
well as in the state and nation. 

69._____Current literature on the occupational training programs in uni- 
versities, colleges, technical institutes, trade schools, and busi- 
ness colleges is available in the school. 


70. Pupils are given information pertaining to scholarships, student 
loans, and similar financial assistance provided by colleges, uni- 
versities, and other post-high school institutions. 

71 Assistance is provided to pupils in securing part-time and vaca- 
tion employment. 

72. Pupils who withdraw from school are assisted in obtaining spe- 


cialized vocational training or suitable employment. 


73.____A cooperative placement program is in operation between the 
high school and the state employment service office. 


74. Occupational placement of pupils or graduates is exclusively a 
function of the high school guidance personnel. 

75. Graduates are assisted in securing suitable employment. 

76. Graduates are assisted in obtaining additional occupational 
training. 

71. Graduates are assisted in entering institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

78. Periodic studies are made to obtain pertinent data for all for- 
mer pupils, including withdrawals as well as graduates. 

79. Data from the follow-up studies serve as a basis for modifica- 


tion or expansion of curricular offerings. 


80.__..A cooperative work experience program, adequately supervised, 
is in operation as a part of the placement and follow-up service. 


If you have any comment concerning your own guidance program or 
concerning guidance programs in general, please include them on the 
next page. 


Please mail this completed form, together with the completed individual 
forms, in the stamped self-addressed envelope provided. 
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Professional Preparation and Qualifications of Guidance Personnel 


Directions: One copy of this section is to be completed by each person 
in the high school who functions during some portion of the day exclu- 
sively in a guidance capacity. Included among these may be principals, 
vice-principals, deans, directors, chairmen, counselors, and teacher- 
counselors. Classroom teachers who are only remotely or incidentally 
engaged in guidance activities are not included. 


1. 


Please indicate the licenses or certificates you now hold. (Check as 
many as apply.) 


Superintendent’s certificate 

2 Secondary principal’s certificate 
3. Elementary principal’s certificate 
4 General supervisor’s certificate 

5 Guidance supervisor's certificate 
6. Director of health certificate 

7 Director of physical education certificate 
8 Director of recreation certificate 
9 Secondary teacher’s certificate 
10 Elementary teacher’s certificate 
11 Others (Please indicate.) 


Please check the title or titles listed below which most accurately 
describe your responsibilities. 


1 Principal 6 Chairman of a depart- 
2 Vice-principal ment 

3 Dean of boys , 8 Counselor of boys 

4, Dean of girls 8._____Counselor of girls 

5. Director of guidance 9 Teacher-counselor 
Please give your sex. 

1,_____Male 2 Female 

Please check the approximate number of years you have taught. 
4.___10-19 years 

2 2-4 years 5.____20 or more years 

3 5-9 years 


Please name the major area in which you are licensed to teach 
(Mathematics, Science, Language Arts, Social Science, etc.). 


Please list the minor area or areas in which you are licensed to 
teach: 

1 3 

2 4 


. Please indicate those courses in the following list in which you have 


earned college credit. (Check as many as apply.) 


= Introduction to Guidance 

2. Counseling Techniques 

3. Occupational Information 

4 Individual Diagnosis in Guidance 
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5 Psychology of Individual Differences 
6 Psychology of Personality Development 
7 Advanced Educational Psychology 


8.____Abnormal Psychology 
9,____Mental Development 
10.____Mental Hygiene 

11.____Elementary Statistics 


12 Advanced Statistics 
13. Educational Measurement (General) 
14 Clinical Courses in Measurement 
8. Please indicate the degree or degrees you now hold. (Check as many 
as apply.) 
| 5..____ Ed.D. 
4.. M.S. 6 Ph.D. 
9. Please indicate the areas in which you have served an internship or 


10. 


12. 


13. 


in which you have had experience other than in your present posi- 
tion. (Check as many as apply.) 


1 Educational counseling. 

2 Vocational counseling. 

3 Vocational rehabilitation 

4 VA vocational advisement 

5 USES vocational advisement 


6.____State Employment Office advisement 
7 Others (Please explain.) 


If you have had occupational experience in wage-earning jobs other 
than in education or guidance, please indicate the nature and dura- 
tion of such employment. (List each job and the total length of 
time spent in it.) 


Nature of Work Total Number of Months 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Please indicate whether you belong to any of the professional or- 
ganizations listed below. (Check as many as apply.) 


1 National Vocational Guidance Association 
2 National Education Association 
3 National Association of Guidance Supervisors 


4,____American Psychological Association 


If you are an officer of any national, regional, state, or local guid- 
ance or personnel organization, please name the organization and 
give the office held. 

Organization Office 
1 
2 
3 


Please list the professional journals to which you have access or 
regularly subscribe. 
Have access Regularly subscribe 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
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Please indicate the periods in the school day during which you are 
engaged exclusively in guidance activities. (Check as many as 


apply.) 

L First period 7 Seventh period 

2. Second period 8 Eighth period 
3.____Third period 9 Extracurricular activi- 
4. Fourth period ties period 

5 Fifth period 10.____Home-room period 

6. Sixth period 


Please indicate the average number of hours you spend per week 
outside your regular school duties in each of the following activities. 
(Check as many as apply.) 


1. Attending guidance meetings 
> Attending teachers’ meetings at which guidance is discussed 
3. Attending meetings of local service organizations 


4.____Attending Parent-Teacher meetings 


5 Counseling with pupils 

6 Visiting homes of pupils 

7. Conferring with civic authorities 

8. Planning with referral agencies and personnel 


On the next page please give a brief statement of what you consider 
to be the most pressing need in your guidance program. 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, was first published in 1924 and has appeared regu- 
larly since that time. Research studies of interest to educa- 
tors, proceedings of conferences held, and bibliographies of 
educational materials have been principal fields touched upon 
in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be 
obtained from the School of Education upon request. The 
studies included in the present volume and in the two 
volumes immediately preceding it in date are listed below. 
Unless otherwise noted, these may be obtained for 75 cents 
each from the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Problems in School Administration. By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1950. 65 p. 


Art in the Elementary Schools of Indiana. By Martha R. Carter 
and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1950. 83 p. 


Visual Environment for Schoolrooms (by Paul W. Seagers) with 
Proceedings of the Indiana Illumination Conference. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 
1950. 64 p. 


Studies in Education: Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1949. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, 1950. 108 p. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 1950. 75 p. $1. 


An Examination of Enrollment and Budget Dava for Indiana School 
Cities and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 1950. 
35 p. 

Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. By Roscoe A. 
Boyer and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 1951. 39 p. 


Attitudes and Opinions of School Board Members in Indiana Cities 
and Towns. By Maurice E, Stapley. Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1951. 42 p. 
Some Characteristics of the Secondary School of the Future in the 


Light of Modern Developments. By Howard T. Batchelder and Shirley 
H. Engle. Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 1951. 34 p. 


A Study of Some Opinions of High School Students With Regard 
to Teachers and Teaching. By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. 
Vol. XXVII, No. 4, 1951. 64 p. 
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Preprofessional Experiences in Educational Psychology: A Review 
of Opinion and a Critical Note. By Arthur P. Coladarci. Vol. XXVII, 
No. 5, 1951. 30 p. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVII, No. 6, 1951. 139 p. $1. 


The Story of a Workshop. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1, 1952. 47 p. $1. 


Factors That High School Students Associate with Selection of 
Teaching as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey, Beeman N. Phillips, and 
William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1952. 46 p. $1. 


Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The General 
Program, and Student Participation in School Government. By Chris- 
tian W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1952. 85 p. $1. 


Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The Club 


Program. By Christian W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 4, 1952. 53 p. $1. 


A Study of High School Guidance Services in a Six-State Area. 
By H. Robert Kinker and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, 1952. 
108 p. $1. 
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